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HERE are some who think of veteran 

reemployment as a problem with such 
a myriad of variables and uncertainties 
that it will require some supermathema- 
tician to come along and solve it for us. 
Some of us may be wasting time wonder- 
ing what the government has in mind, 
what governmental edicts or fiats will be 
issued, what present laws mean, how they 
can be interpreted, and in some very few 
instances, what loopholes can be found 
that will allow us to evade our obligations. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC APPROACH 


If we approach the situation with this 
attitude of evasion or waiting for govern- 
mental guidance, we are sticking our necks 
out, inviting more government agency con- 
trol than ever, more directives and even’a 
whole host of new laws. Reemployment of 
the veteran can and should be approached 
with enthusiasm and wholehearted good 
will. These boys who entered Military 
Service to save our skins are entitled to a 
real job when they return—not because of 
any governmental edict but because we, as 
appreciative citizens and fair-minded ex- 
ecutives, should be only too glad to help 
put them back on their feet again as use- 
ful, constructive members of society. 

We must realize that these are the 


young men who must carry on our busi- 


ness when we pass on—who must develop 
the brains and the skills that are necessary 
to keep the wheels going when we old men 
are retired.or are arguing with St. Peter. 
Our thoughts should not be: “Do we have 
to take these fellows back?” but rather: 
“By gosh, we are glad to have them back— 

1Address delivered before a round-table ses- 
sion at the 28th Annual Meeting of THE Con- 


FERENCE Boarp, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, May 18, 1944. 


now, where can they be most effectively 
placed?” 

Again, too many of us are thinking in 
terms of postwar veteran reemployment— 
something that is going to happen months 
or even years from now. All of us must 
realize that the veteran is returning to us 
now, today and tomorrow. It has been 
and will be a continuing proposition. There 
isn’t going to be a line of demarcation be- 
tween “this is war” and “this is postwar.” 


PROCESS IS ON 

In a great many concerns, as many as 
20% of their veterans have already re- 
turned, and such returns will continue at 
an ever-increasing rate. Army spokesmen 
have stated that more veterans of this 
war have already been mustered out of 
service to date than were inducted in the 
first World War, and that by the end of 
the war a total of at least 18 million men 
will have been returned to private life. To- 
day is the day that we should plan to be 
ready adequately to take care of the vet- 
eran. Just keep in mind that on Novem- 
ber 1, 1918, ten days before the armistice 
of World War I was signed, official pres- 
sure was brought on a committee headed 
by Mr. Bernard Baruch to exclude post- 
war planning for the veteran because it 
might interfere with the war effort. We 
are all familiar with the shameful results 
of that point of view. — 

There is a definite problem (if we want 
to call it such) as to how we are going to 
orient the returned veteran. However, 
this problem can be serious only if we fail 
to face it squarely, without delay, and to 
make plans to overcome it. It can be 
solved if we approach it in an orderly, 
rational way, just as we would handle any 
other business problem that confronts us. 
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I feel that some “honest-to-God” thinking 
and effort while there is still time, with 
the object of placing each veteran accord- 
ing to his qualifications or limitations in a 
job that he can do efficiently and happily, 
will enable all of us to lick the problem 
and at the same time make each returned 
veteran an asset to the business. 


JOBS FOR THE DISABLED 

A great deal of the worrying along these 
lines has dealt with the disabled veteran. 
It is quite possible that all veterans can 
be classified as disabled to some extent; 7.e., 
disabled from the standpoint that they 
must adjust themselves to an environment 
far different from that which they have 
encountered for the past several years. 

This sort of disability, even in the non- 
physically disabled, can become very seri- 
ous if not properly handled. What is go- 
ing to happen to the bright young office 
boy of three years ago who has gone 
through officers’ training camp, been com- 
missioned, led his men through all kinds 
of strife, rigors, turmoil and successes and 
returned to you with the rank of a captain? 
Can you return him to an office boy’s job 
and will he become adjusted to such a 
situation? Or will you make him a vice 
president? Does the ability to lead men in 
battle and in the business of killing make 
him capable of performing a much higher 
type of work in your business? 

This kind of a case needs a lot of 
thought. Of course, the young engineer 
who has taken further courses in engineer- 
ing and has had an unusual and extensive 
experience in military engineering prob- 
lems is a much easier case to solve than 
the office boy-captain. 

_A large number of returning veterans 


are physically disabled: the men with one 
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arm, one leg, one eye, partially deaf, or 
with some organic ailment. I do not feel 
that the placement of these men presents 
an insurmountable problem. It may be 
that an extensive reorganization of your 
plant must be instituted and that previ- 
ously conceived physical standards must 
be modified. 

There are many jobs that a one-legged 
man can do and which two-legged men are 
doing at present. It should be possible to 
assign the two-legged men to do two-legged 
jobs and to replace them with the one- 
legged men. A great many inspectors’ jobs 
can be easily handled by one-armed men. 


WHERE THE DISABLED EXCEL 


Last week I talked to a midwestern mu- 
nitions manufacturer. He made the start- 
ling statement that, in some jobs, persons 
partially deaf could do 20% more work 
than a person with normal hearing could 
do. It is not really illogical when you 
realize that a noisy machine shop irritates 
and grates on the nerves of the average 
worker. The deaf man just doesn’t hear 
these noises. Also, it often happens that 
when people lose one sensory ability, the 
other senses become much keener. The 
vision of the deaf man is apt to be un- 
usually keen even as the feeling sense be- 
comes more acute in the blind man. There 
is a constructive and productive job for 
every one of these workers if an honest 
and intensive effort is made to find it. 

It is pretty generally conceded that ap- 
proximately 30% of the returning dis- 
abled veterans are classed as psychoneu- 
rotics. This proportion will very likely 
increase as the war becomes more intense. 
Presently we are dealing for the most 
part with neurotics who have not en- 
countered battle conditions. In the main, 
they are men who have not been able to 
stand the strain of military regimen dur- 
ing the period of training. In fact, I am 
not so sure that, in most instances, they 
are very much different mentally now than 
when they left our employment to enter 
the Service. 


ALWAYS SOME MALADJUSTED 

A prominent neurologist, a few years 
ago after an extensive investigation, made 
the statement that 20% of all workers 
had some degree of psychoneurosis, and 
a much higher percentage showed mental 
reactions indicating inability to adjust 
themselves to their jobs under all condi- 
tions. Incidentally, executives were not 
excluded in his estimate that one out of 
five workers is mentally unstable. 

These conditions cover the wide range 
of mental aberrations found in a cross 
section of any large group of people. It 
includes the hypochondriac, the incurably 
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homesick, those unable to adjust to regi- 
mentation, those poorly placed by the 
military, the malingerer, the plain stupid 
individual, and finally those with dormant 
low-grade insanity that has become obvi- 
ous after a precipitating rigorous set of un- 
usual circumstances. These cases need 
careful study, fine screening, and special 
treatment. 

Let us not approach this on the basis 
that we may finally have so many nuts in 
the company that we will wind up with 
a nut house rather than a bolt house. I 
doubt very much that there will be many 
more psychopaths after this war than at 
any other time. War has acted as a pre- 
cipating factor to bring out the mentally 
unstable. However, in most instances, 
it is quite possible this would have re- 
sulted in time in any case after some 
crisis in the individual’s civilian life. 


ROLE OF PERSONNEL OFFICER 


The question naturally arises—what can 
we do about all this? 

My suggestion is to plan your organiza- 
tion right now to handle the situation. It 
is not a one-man job nor a one-department 
job. It is a job for all of us. 

Specifically, the personnel department, 
the medical department and the super- 
visory force must work together. A well- 
trained personnel officer must act as the 
welcoming official. It would be well if 
this individual were a veteran himself, 
and, even better, a veteran with combat 
service. He must screen these people, be 
capable of ascertaining their abilities, their 
capabilities, their desires, their hopes and 
their mental reactions. He should be the 
one who informs the bright young man 
who is now a captain that he is going to 
be returned to his old job, but that, if he 
can take it and if the experience he has 
gained is found to be worth while to the 
company, promotions will come along just 
as rapidly as he shows merit and vacancies 
occur. 

Of course, this means a constant follow- 
up to see that the veteran is properly 
placed—six months, one-year, two years, 
and so on, after his return. Close follow-up 
of the progress of all such veterans may 
reveal an unusually fine executive, who, 
if properly developed, could really do a 
constructive job, and will prevent the situ- 
ation where such men remain sitting as a 
second-grade clerk at desk 14. 

In large companies, one or more men 
should be assigned solely for the purpose 
of such-follow-ups. Further, the personnel 
man has the duty: of screening the dis- 
abled veteran, and in conjunction with the 
medical man, works out just what job the 
particular individual will fit. 

The so-called “psychoneurotic” may 


_the names “homesickness, 
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necessitate many conferences held between 
the medical man, the supervisor and the 
personnel worker. Proper investigation of 
the condition and particularly the under- 
lying factors of the condition, with an 
evaluation of his job fitness, should result 
in placement in a constructive job. Many 
so-called “psychoneurotics” would be bet- 
ter diagnosed if their ailments were given 
” “chronic lame 
back,” “constitutionally unable to stand 
physical strain.” They are not mental 
cases and can be returned to jobs where 
their “neuroses” have no bearing. 

Under no circumstances should a dis- 
cussion of the case make the fellow feel 
that he is a nut, and certainly his fellow 
workers should not be made aware of it. 
The men should be treated as normally as 
possible and should be returned to their 
old jobs if there is any possibility of doing 
so. Of course, there are some real mental 
pathologies. The doctor can ascertain these 
and, after further diagnostic opinion, work 
these out in a special way. 


MOST IMPORTANT LINK 


I believe that the most important link 
in this chain is the supervisor. It is the 
supervisor who must be willing to adjust 
and rearrange his force so that these 
physically handicapped veterans can be 
properly placed. Sometimes it is difficult, 
and takes quite a bit of thinking and 
planning to work out the various necessary 
checkerboard moves. The supervisor should 
wholeheartedly and enthusiastically be 
willing to expend this energy and time. In 
addition, he is the one who is working 
with the employee all day and therefore 
he must have understanding, sympathy, 
tact and a realization that adjustments 
come slowly. After a person has spent sev- 
eral years living, breathing and working 
entirely outdoors, it will take more than a 
few hours to become adjusted to only in- 
door work. ~ 

As changes occur, either for better or 
for worse, in the veteran’s physical condi- 
tion or mental status, or he shows that he 
is capable of a higher-grade job or a lower- 
grade job, the supervisor should consider it 
his duty to bring this to the attention of 
those in charge. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that supervisors, and I include all 
degrees of supervisors, play the most im- 
portant role in veteran adjustment. 

It would be worth while to get all the 
supervisors together, have a frank discus- 
sion of the whole situation, make them 
aware of the various difficulties of veteran 
reemployment and definitely inform them 
of your plans and desires in this matter. 

One thing which can be done immedi- 
ately is to set up a chart with all classifi- 
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cation of jobs, and alongside of each 
classification the basic physical require- 
ments; particularly, the defects that can 
be present and still allow the man to do 
that job. As an example, what particular 
jobs can be properly performed with only 
one arm? what machine jobs without acute 
hearing? what bench jobs that do not re- 
quire two legs, etc., etc.? Coded physical 
requirements graphed against the job 
classification make a very simple chart 
which can be readily applied. 

Quite commonly, when the first veteran 
who was a key man before going into Serv- 
ice appears for reemployment, we put him 
into the best job that is open at the time. 
Some time later the second veteran ap- 
pears and we suddenly realize that the job 
which the first man now has should have 
been held for the second man, in that the 
last man is much better fitted for he job. 

In other words, your plans should be 
such that key jobs not only should be 
listed, but there should be a tentative peg- 
ging of these jobs for each man in the 
Service. This entails, of course, correspon- 
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dence with each veteran, and keeping up 
to date about his experience in Service, his 
future plans and his desires. But in this 
way, round pegs will not be fitted into 
square holes just because the round peg 
was demobilized before the square one. 

A coherent, practical working commit- 
tee should consist of the industrial rela- 
tions director, the medical director, the 
educational director and the operating 
manager. These men should first become 
thoroughly acquainted with problems that 
will be presented, have the means set up 
to take care of these problems, and then 
see that they are made to work. 

In small plants, conceivably, it is not 
possible to have a medical director or an 
educational director. Certainly these 
plants can afford someone who is able to 
handle personnel work. In these instances, 
the personnel man must take on the cloak 
of an educational director and at least the 
vest of a medical director. 

The personnel man can be educated to 
ascertain the signs and symptoms of disa- 
bility in a gross way. In fact, his line of 
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questioning may be able to elicit the basic 
causes of psychoneurosis as well, if not 
better, than the doctor. He can give much 
more time to this endeavor than the doctor 
and, in these cases, time is of the essence. 
There are plans developing now where 
some medical schools will set up special 
courses for laymen to enable them, at least 
grossly, to ascertain the mental abilities 
and aptitudes of the veteran and more 
intelligently to fit him into the job, saving 
cases beyond their elemental knowledge 
for the doctor or psychiatrical consultant. 

Again let me state that the reinstate- 
ment and the employment of the returning 
veteran is a serious problem only if we 
want to make it so. Accept the basic con- 
cept that these men are needed to fulfil the 
future requirements of your business. Then 
the “problem of the returning veteran” 
loses its abstraction, and resolves itself 
into merely an expansion of the ordinary 
process of handling, in an orderly and 
practical way, the adjustment of available 
manpower to the requirements of competi- 
tive business. 


Steelworkers’ Wartime Expenditures 


HE ADDITION to the fund of studies 

on family disbursements of the “In- 
come and Expenditure Study of Steel- 
workers’ Families for September-Novem- 
ber, 1943,” conducted by the research de- 
partment of the United Steelworkers of 
America, is welcomed by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp. While this study is not new, since 
it was completed in the early part of 1944, 
the press of other wartime work has pre- 
viously made it impossible for the Board’s 
staff to review in detail the methods and 
results used in the study. 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 


The purpose of the study is outlined in 
its preface: 


“The United Steelworkers of America 
could not find any government agency 
with authoritative up-to-date informa- 
tion on the living conditions of industrial 
workers, and steelworkers in particular. 
Yet it is of vital concern to know precisely 
how the people on the production front 
are living, and the manner in which they 
have been affected by the war economy. 
Hence this study was undertaken by the 
steelworkers’ union. 

The purpose, which has been fulfilled, 
was to make an accurate study of the in- 
comes and expenditures of steelworkers’ 
families. Over $25,000 was expended to 
collect and analyze the data presented 
in the following pages, and more than a 
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quarter of a year was required to com- 

plete the work. 

There is presented in the following 
pages the story of the steelworkers and 
their families in the year of 1943, as 
shown by their experiences in a repre- 

__sentative quarter of the year.” 

The Board’s only regret is that the study 
did not include all types of steelworkers’ 
families, but only one limited type. The 
results, therefore, are not typical of all steel- 
workers’ families, but only of those families 
which fall into the limited scope of the 
study. It is also regrettable that the study 
could not have covered a full year’s expend- 
itures as the seasonal influence of the 
September-November base for the study is 
reflected in the expenditures for certain 
items, notably clothing, fuel and light, 
and food. 

The study was organized with the help 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, which has had long experience in 
this field of endeavor. The questionnaire 
used was prepared under the direction of 
the Bureau, and the families to be inter- 
viewed were actually selected by a member 
of the Bureau’s staff from the mailing files 
of the United Steelworkers of America. The 
methods employed by the field staff in col- 
lecting the data were those suggested by the 
Bureau. Excerpts from a letter by A. F. 
Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of Labor 


Statistics, to Joseph Scanlon, the union’s- 


Acting Research Director, clearly show the 
feelings of the Bureau toward this study: 


“T agree. . . in thinking that the study 
is well planned and should yield a reliable 
and unbiased sample. 

“We are, of course, not in a position 
to evaluate the character of the work 

. done by your field workers but we are of 
the opinion that the plans were well made 
and that they should not have any serious 
difficulty in carrying out their assign- 
ments.” 


ITS LIMITED SCOPE 


Although this study is a most valuable 
contribution to the mass of data already 
available on disbursements of family in- 
come since it provides a recent picture of 
the wartime living habits of the families of 
workers in America’s largest heavy indus- 
try, the planners of this study limited it to 
that small segment of the steelworkers’ fam- 
ilies, in the expenditure portion of the 
study, which met the following require- 
ments: 


“1. The steelworker has been em- 
ployed in the steel industry for the three 
months covered, although he may not 
have worked steadily due to illness or 
other reasons. 

_ 2, The steelworker’s earnings repre- 
sent at least 90% of total family income. 

“3, The steelworker has two or morede- 
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pendents living at home, of which at 
least one is a child under sixteen. 

“4, The steelworker does not spend 
more than $5 a month on dependents 
living away from home. 

“*5. The steelworker’s household is in- 
dependent and does not include roomers, 
boarders, or adult relatives who manage 
their own finances separately.” 


For the study to be generally representa- 
tive of steelworkers’ families, criterion No. 1 
is a necessity. Criterion No. 4 limits the 
sample slightly, but prevents distortion and 
is therefore of value. Criterion No. 5 limits 
the number of families included by exclud- 
ing those families which enjoy additional 
income from roomers and boarders without 
engaging in the operation of a real rooming 
or boarding house. In the study of “Money 
Disbursements of Wage Earners and Cleri- 
cal Workers, 1934-36’! (hereafter called the 
Money Disbursements study), over 16% of 
the families had boarders and the average 
income of all families from this source was 
2% of their gross income. With wartime 
housing problems, it is likely that there are 
more boarders today, paying higher average 
rents, with the result that this source of 
income is undoubtedly of greater import- 
ance today than in 1934-1936. 

Criterion No. 3 greatly confines the study 
by eliminating all families of less than three 
from the sample, plus any family in which 
the children or other dependents are all of 
adult age. In the Money Disbursements 
study, this criterion would have eliminated 
442, of all the families studied. Criterion 
No. 2, in specifying that 90% of a family’s 
earnings had to come from the earnings of 
the steelworker, is the most limiting of all. 
A glance at the 1934-1936 study shows that 
at a time of low employment the average 
family had 1.41 gainful workers and the chief 
wage earner accounted for an average of 
only 84% of total family income. With 
employment in 1943 at a very high level, 
the opportunity for more than one member 
of the household to have jobs in the last 
half of 1943 far exceeded that of 1934-1936. 
To this must be added the factor that 
Criterion No. 3 raises the average size of 
families included in the sample, thus further 
enhancing the normal probability of dual 
earnings in families of such size. The com- 
bination of these two factors was undoubt- 
edly the major cause for the elimination of 
402 of the 589 families who reported. The 
remaining sample of 187 families is, as a 
result, typical of only one type of steel- 
worker’s family and represents only about 
one-third of all families covered by the 
original sampling. 


1Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers, 1934-36,” by Faith M. Williams and Alice C. 
Hanson, Department of Labor. This is the last complete 
study of the peste habits of any large economic group 
in the United Covering 42 large cities in all parts 
of the country, ing a thorou ugh analysis Z the income and 
expenditures of this great class of people. 
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Table 1: Distribution of Expenditures 


Dollar Expenditures 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditures 


ens Steel- Money Dis- | Expenditure} Steel- Money Dis- | Expenditure 
workers’ | bursements| Study of workers’ | bursements| Study of 
Study Study! 19411 _ Study | __ Study? ictal 
All'Whems.et ue eee A $2,713 | $1,512 100. 100.0% "100.0% 100.0% 
Rood =: ess ee cate crete 962 508 85.5 33.5 30. 
Glothing-eo5; lane tee 433 160 16.0 10.6 11 e 
Housiiigits.ce Reese 304a 259 11.2 17.1 } 17.8 
Bueliand doighteaeen sneer 228 108 8. 4a thsi . 
Housefurnishings.............. 169 60 6.2 4.0 5.0 
Other household operations. ... . .9b 58 8b 3.8 4.7 
Automobile purchase and fl unleeet \} 138 87 5-1 5.8 9.0 
Other transportation. . Ay 38 : ono 2.1 
Personal care) +. ..8.c8 02 nan ome 60 30 2.2 2.0 2.1 
Medicaltcares nice eet. 130 59 4.8 3.9 4.5 
Recreation: Gra qasccees atone 196 82 7.2 5.4 thoi! 
Biducationae.tierione eae ¥f 5 8 
Vocation cc cmarratie sign tomes 6 A 7 
Community welfare............ 84 19¢ se | 1.3¢ : 
Gifts and contributions......... Q4 97 1.6 48 
Otheriitems:fs.c3 Seem seek 7 as) : 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


aAlso includes telephone, cleaning supplies and miscellaneous charges such as for garbage collection, usually classified 


as other household operation expenditures. 


bHousehold help only; other items included in fuel and light. 


cIncludes $1 for income-tax payments. 


The resultant distortion produced is 
clearly delineated in an excerpt taken from 
the Money Disbursement study in relation 
to income and size of family: “When fami- 
lies were classified by income, average size 
of family was smallest at the lowest income 
level and largest at the highest income level. 
This tendency was directly related to the 
greater number of gainful workers associ- 
ated with higher family incomes.”! In the 
steelworkers’ study, the size of the family 
has been enlarged above the average by the 
exclusion of small families (Criterion No. 3) 
and the average income has been reduced 
below the average (Criterion No. 2). This 
selection of family has not only reduced the 
size of the sample and made the result ap- 
plicable to only a small segment of all steel- 
workers’ ‘families, but has been so done that 
the families composing the sample are per- 
haps in the lowest economic group of all 
steelworkers’ families—those with large 
families and small total incomes. 

Thus, in using the results of this study, 
though the principles involved and the 
methods used were apparently well within 
the limits of acceptable statistical proce- 
dure, it must be realized that they are 
typical of only a small portion of all steel- 
workers’ families, those which probably fall 
into the lower economic strata. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER STUDIES 


Since this study is the most recent of its 
type even though the results are not strictly 
comparable with those of any previous 
study, its results should bear comparison 
with those of other standard works. The 
Money Disbursements study is the most 
recent, complete expenditure analysis of 

10p, cit., summary volume, p. 55. 


the large segment of the American popula- 
tion into which the steelworkers fall. 

In 1942 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
undertook a study of “Income and Spend- 
ing and Saving of City Families in War- 
time,”’! which covered all income and occu- 
pational groups of the population. The 
sample was so chosen that, while it was ade- 
quate for showing an over-all picture, it 
was not sufficiently large to act as a basis for 
a study of the expenditure habits of any 
given occupational group of the population 
or of the population of any given city or 
region. The results were, however, broken 
down by the economic level of the families 
covered. The results of these two studies 
are compared in Table 1 with those of the 
steelworkers’ study. 


More for Food and Clothing 


According to this table, the steel- 
workers’ families concerned spent a larger 
share of their total expenditures for food 
and clothing than the families covered in 
the other studies. This is to be expected, as 
the size of the family is much larger in this 
study than in either of the other two (4.34 
persons as compared with 3.60 in the Money 
Disbursements study and 3.04 in the 1941 
BLS study) and the size of the family 
has a very direct effect on total cloth- 
ing and food expenditures. Furthermore, 
in the fall, the period covered by the 
study, the majority of families have always 
made their major clothing expenditures. 
The estimated annual figure for clothing, 
therefore, is likely to be somewhat higher 
than that which would have been obtained 

1“Tncome and Spendin ane Raving of City Families in 


Wartime,” Bureau of bor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. ap ated | Biates 
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Table 2: Distribution of Expenditures 


Dollar Expenditures Percentage Distribution of Expenditures 
Money | Expenditure Study Money | Expenditure Study 
Diaby of 1941 Disburse- of 1941 
ments 
Item worl, | Study Steel _| Study 
orkers Workers’ = 
Stud 2, _ | $2,500— | $8,000- ~ : _ | $2,500- | $3,000— 
udy ye 83,000 | 5,000 || Study ptt $3,000 | $5,000 
Income | Income | Income Income | L2come | Income 
Group Group Group Group: roup Group 
ot ptems "weer aa Soa eee $2,713 | $2,704 | $2,516 | $3,246 |]100.0%|100.0%|100.0%|100.0% 
ood. er ee ise tare eee or 962 837 784 978 || $5.5 31.0 Sue 30.0 
Housing and fuel and light 
and household operations... . 54la} 620 568 686 || 19.9a | 22.9 | 22.6 | 21.1 
Clothing. SBIR Soran 433 388 303 421 || 16.0 14.3 12.0 13.0 
Housefurnishings........... 169 83 153 193 || 6.2 3.1 6.1 6.0 
Transportation............. 138 Q75 $15 423 5.1 10.2 12.5 13.0 
Personal cares). cnanesess 60 59 55 72 || 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 
Medical care..ij. 00.0505... 130 109 115 153 || 4.8 4.0 4.6 4.7 
Recreation eerie = ri, or. 196 177 183 263 he 6.5 733 8.1 
Others co oe oe aS 84 156 40 62 3.1 5.8 1.6 1.9 


_aIncludes payments on principal of mortgage or down payments on purchase of home which should be classified as 


savings. 


if an entire year’s clothing expenditures had 
been recorded. 

The proportion devoted to housing ex- 
penditures is considerably less than that in 
either of the other studies, despite the fact 
that this figure has been inflated by the in- 
clusion in it of down payments on homes 
purchased and payments on the principal 
of mortgages—both of which are invest- 
ments and should be classified as savings, 
not expenditures. In the Money Disburse- 
ments study, 29.4% of the total expenditure 
made by home owners on their homes was 
in the nature of an investment. If the same 
relationship held (and it is likely to have 
increased with higher earnings), $110 of the 
$374 spent each year by steelworkers who 
own or are purchasing their homes would 
have been in the nature of an investment. 
The funds which were actual investments 
would have averaged $44.66 for all families, 
thus reducing the average expenditure for 
housing to $259 and raising total savings 
by an equal amount. 

The proportion of expenditure going for 
housefurnishings was higher than in either 
of the other two studies. 

In the sundries category, the most notice- 
able decline was for transportation. The 
wartime shortage of automobiles has un- 
doubtedly curtailed the average expendi- 
tures of all families throughout the country 
for this item. Steelworkers, however, own 
about the same relative number of cars as 
other wage earners and clerical workers in 
the country. Medical care and personal 
care expenditures were relatively the same 
for steelworkers’ families as for the families 
covered by the other studies. Recreation 
and miscellaneous expenditures also ac- 
counted for about the same proportion. in 
all studies. 


Asa further comparison, the expenditures 


recorded in this study are shown alongside 
the average expenditures for families of the 


did in the previous surveys. 


income groups nearest that of the steel- 
workers’ families to be found in both the 
Money Disbursements study and the 1941 
expenditure study of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Table 3: Analysis of Income and 


Savings 
M E: d- 
ice Steel, | Disburse- sit 
ti St 
Study | Study | 1941- 
Income 

Earnings. 2... ..5.- $2,830 | $1,460 

Other sey. teeter ra: 84 64 
Gross income......... 2,914 | 1,524 | $2,188 
Less income taxes...| -—210 -1 —22 
as 2,704 | 1,523 | 2,166 
Balancing difference!.| +91 -1 +26 
2,795 | 1,522 | 2,192 
Expenditures........ 2,713 | 1,511 | 2,035 
Change in assets......}| +82 +11 | +157 


$2,795 | $1,522 | $2,192 


1In compiling this information, an inevitable error occurs 
between recorded income and disbursements because of the 
inability of families to recall accurately all of their financial 
transactions (income and expenditure). In the Money Dis- 
bursements study and the 1941 Expenditure study, a5% 
and 5.49% difference, respectively, was the maximum allow- 


ed on individual reports; the over-all difference was less than _ 


rmissible 
averaged 


0.1% in the former and 1.0% in the latter. The 
error in the steelworkers’ study was 10% an 
8.0%. 

Table 2 indicates that steelworkers’ fami- 
lies, with the exceptions noted under Table 
1, spend their income about the same way 
as other families in similar income groups 


INCOME AND SAVINGS 


Astudy of Table 3 will give an over- 
all picture of the financial position 
of steelworkers’ families today in com- 
parison with the average financial position 
of families of wage earners and clerical 
workers in the 1934-1936 study and of all 
families in the 1941 study. 


According to the report of the Steelwork- 
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ers, their average family had a net decline 
in assets of $41 a year. This conclusion was 
reached by failing to list as savings approxi- 
mately $45 of housing expenditures which 
are really an investment and by failing to 
classify as savings the payments made on 
insurance (reputed to be mostly social se- 
curity payments). Certainly, social security 
payments, which are payments on the 
lowest-cost retirement insurance available 
in the country, cannot be considered as 
other than a pure investment and savings, 
which will pay handsome dividends. Thus, 
with savings properly classified, families in 
one of the lowest of the steelworkers’ eco- 
nomic groups were able to save at the rate 
of $82 a year, or 38% of net income, in con- 
trast with $11, or 0.7% of net income, for all 
wage earners’ and clerical workers’ families 
covered by the 1934-1936 study and $157, or 
7%, for all families in 1941. This is the net 
increase in assets, after deductions for in- 
creased debt, cashed bonds and savings 
withdrawals. 


G. Criark THomPson 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Necktie Strike 


A dispute arose last month over the un- 
willingness of the ticket sellers at the Union 
Bus Terminal in Chicago to wear neckties 
on the job. Following the inability of 
the company and the ticket sellers to set- 
tle the dispute, a strike was declared by 
the workers who are members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station Em- 
ployees (AFL). 

The Regional War Labor Board of Chi- 
cago issued a directive ordering the men 
to return to work. Both the company and 
the union agreed to submit the case to ar- 
bitration, but in the meantime the ticket 
sellers went back to work, minus their 
neckties. 


Form Operatic Society 


Musicians, dancers, actors and theatrical 
technicians of all kinds among the em- 
ployees of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company will be given the opportunity to 
display their talents. The Department of 
Education and Recreation of the com- 
pany’s Akron plant has announced plans 
for the formation of the Goodyear-Akron 
Operatic Society. One of Akron’s leading 
artists will be the general director and 
conductor. 

“Desert Song” has been chosen for the 
first presentation, to be held early in De- 
cember. Three performances will be given 
for employees, their families and their 
friends. A small admission fee will be 
charged. 
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Employee Trust Developments 


EVERAL significant regulations on 

pension and profit-sharing trusts have 
been issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue during the past two months. A 
brief digest of the more important fol- 
lows. 


EARLY PENSION TERMINATION 


A very significant ruling deals with early 
termination of pension plans. Officials in 
the bureau were of the opinion that a pen- 
sion plan might qualify under Section 165 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code and 
yet be discriminatory in favor of officers, 
shareholders, supervisory or _high-sal- 
aried employees if the plan were termi- 
nated during the first few years of oper- 
ation. Mimeograph 5717 outlines the con- 
ditions under which pension and annuity 
plans may be terminated without dis- 
criminating in favor of certain employees. 

The provisions of the ruling are com- 
plicated. It sets up certain tests to de- 
termine whether discrimination occurs in 
the event of early termination. In general, 
it provides that a plan established after 
December 31, 1941, will be considered ac- 
ceptable if, at any time after July 31, 1944, 
and during the first ten years after its es- 
tablishment, the employer contributions 
for the twenty-five highest-paid employees 
whose anticipated annual pensions are 
greater than $1,500 do not exceed for 
each such participant (A) whichever of 
the following amounts is the greater: (1) 
$20,000 or (2) 20% of the employee’s 
annual compensation or $10,000, which- 
ever is the lesser, multiplied by the num- 
ber of years since establishment of the 
plan; and (B) the full current costs of the 
plan have been met. 

This is the most important section of 
the ruling which outlines further condi- 
tions under which employer contributions 
may be used for the benefit of highly com- 
pensated employees in the event of dis- 
continuance of contributions, termination 
of employment or retirement during the 
first ten years of operation of the plan. 

These restrictions on employer contribu- 
tions do not apply so long as the plan is 
_ continued and the employee remains a 
participant. 

PROFIT SHARING 


The bureau also ruled on several profit- 
sharing formulas which took years of serv- 
ice into account. In the one case, I.T. 
3685, the plan provided for a contribution 
of 10% of the company’s profits, or 15% 
of the total compensation of all partici- 


pants in the plan, whichever was less. Un- 
der the distribution formula, the profits 
were distributed on the basis of one unit 
for each one hundred dollars of compensa- 
tion and one unit for each full year of 
completed service. Under this distribu- 
tion, participants in the lowest wage-brac- 
ket received 15.35% of compensation, 
while those in the highest bracket partici- 
pated to the extent of 14.4%. This plan 
was held to qualify because it did not dis- 
criminate. 

In the other instance, I.T. 3686, the 
distribution formula under a profit-sharing 
plan provided for an allocation of the 
profits on the basis of each participant’s 
salary, weighted by his years of service, 
over the total weighted salary of all par- 
ticipants: This weighting resulted in em- 
ployees in the lowest income-group re- 
ceiving 3.3% of their compensation as 
their share of the profits, with the per- 
centage increasing for each higher salary- 
group until in the highest group the par- 
ticlpant received 50% of compensation. 
This plan was disapproved, as “it is ob- 
vious that discrimination is present.” 

Under ruling PS No. 28, another profit- 
sharing plan which weighted each partici- 
pant’s share in the profits by length of 
service was disapproved as discriminatory. 
The plan provided for company contribu- 
tions equivalent to 10% of annual profits. 
The profits were allocated among partici- 
pants on the basis of one unit for each 
full $100 of compensation, limited to a 
maximum of one hundred compensation 
units, multiplied by the number of full 
years of completed service. In allocating 
the first year’s profits on this basis, em- 
ployees in the lowest wage-bracket par- 
ticipated to the extent of 6.0% of salary, 
while those with a median salary of $10,- 
000 received 20% of salary. With a com- 
pensation ceiling of $10,000 on which prof- 
its were allocated, the participant in the 
$25,000 earnings group derived only 8.8% 
of compensation. Regardless of this fact, 
the plan was found to be discriminatory 
in favor of other highly compensated 
groups. 


Insurance Contracts 


Another ruling, PS No. 11, provides that 
the trustee under a profit-sharing trust 
may invest a part of the trust fund in 
insurance contracts. It also permits the 
trustee to continue the contracts in force 
from funds in the trust in years when 
there are no profits. The ruling warned, 
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however, that if distributions are based 
upon contributions necessary for prede- 
termined retirement benefits, the arrange- 
ment must be treated as a pension plan 
and not as a profit-sharing plan. 

One profit-sharing plan submitted pro- 
vided for employer contributions equiva- 
lent to one-half of one per cent of annual 
profits, plus an additional amount to be 
determined arbitrarily by the Board of 
Directors. Under ruling PS No. 16, it was 
held that the discretion reserved by the 
Board of Directors to contribute any 
amount it saw fit above an inconsequen- 
tial minimum was in direct contraven- 
tion of the requirement for a definite 
formula. 


Fixed Compensation Percentage 

A profit-sharing plan submitted for ap- 
proval provided for a company contribu- 
tion to the trust of 30% of net profits be- 
fore federal taxes, but in the event that 
this contribution did not equal 15% of the 
compensation of the participating employ- 
ees, the company was to make an addi- 
tional contribution so that the participants 
would receive 15% of salary. Under PS 
No. 24, such a plan was not considered a 
profit-sharing plan. It was held that if a 
plan provides for a definite percentage of 
each participant’s compensation, regard- 
less of profits, and that if such contribu- 
tions are applicable to provide retirement 
benefits for the participants, it is a pension 
plan, since the benefits may be determined 
actuarially. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Under PS No. 22 it was ruled that a 
stock bonus, pension or profit-sharing plan 
need not provide for a vesting of interest 
in participating employees after a reason- 
able waiting period so long as the lack of 
vesting rights did not result in discrimi- 
nation in favor of highly compensated em- 
ployees. The ruling did not outline the 
conditions which would prevent such dis- 
criminations, stating that “each case must 
be considered on its own merits.” 

A partnership may establish a pension 
plan for its employees, according to PS 
No. 238. A partner, however, is not an 
employee and may not participate. 

Under PS No. 27, it is ruled that the 
company may maintain two pension plans 
simultaneously, provided both plans, con- 
sidered as a unit, satisfy all the require- 
ments of Section 165 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and do not discriminate 
in favor of officers, stockholders, super- 
visors or highly paid employees. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division 
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Table 1: Revised Rate Ranges for 40-Hour Week on Selected Jobs 
in Two California Regions 


Classification 


Clerical group 


Office boy or girl, messenger, mail clerk, stock boy, etc............ $100-$110 


Junior clerk, file clerk B, etc 


Monthly Range | Monthly Range 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
rea Area 
$ 95-$105 
altar en NER « awe 105-— 125 105— 115 


tae aN shiv ceonyo cies 120— 140 120-— 140 
Pts SUR ne ae 135— 160 130— 150 
Ae oe eae 155— 185 145-— 175 


105— 115 105— 125 


Senior stenographer, senior transcribing machine operator..........} 195- 155 130- 155 


Bookkeeping group 
Senior bookkeeper 
Senior accountant 


Some re eee Iny Settnt 155— 185 155-— 185 


145-175 150- 180 
200- 240 | 205- 245 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


HE NEW YORK Regional War La- 
bor Board has directed Waldes Kob-i- 
noor, Inc., and the United Electrical and 
Machine Workers (CIO) to adopt a sched- 
ule of rates which includes the following: 


Tool and gauge maker A..... . .$1.25-$1.65 
lent treater.:. .Sk tees. ssa toes 1.25- 1.45 
Tool inspector B.............. 1.14- 1.32 
Tool and gauge maker B....... 1.04— 1.22 
Punch press setup A........... 96- 1.12 
Punch press setup B........... .80— .94 
Platers A..... emer, oot eres 80- .94 
Platers iB, sto iisioe ox Seas es .72— 86 
SOLAS, SPAANOCC oo ak Gua cciais 5 m0 4 65- .78 
Raw stock handlers........... .. 60- .78 


The WLB Shipbuilding Commission 
continued to direct the adoption of spe- 
cific rates and pay ranges on a wide vari- 
ety of jobs during the month of August. 
The Albina Engine and Machine Works, 
Inc., Portland, Oregon, was directed to use 
the following hourly rates on supervisory 
classifications: 


General machine superintendent...... $2.10 
General pipe superintendent......... 2.10 
General carpenter superintendent. .... 2.10 


General boilermaker superintendent... 2.10 
Material and time checker leadman... 1.20 


The Columbia Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock, Inc., Portland, Oregon, and the 
Metal Trades Council of Portland were 
directed to adopt a schedule that included 
the following hourly rates: 


Phrattsmidtivete ot tans | cites ees $1.20 
Accountant, senior: a: ste... 1.20 
Time checker, senior................. 1.13 
Payroll supervisOty, .c:22.2 poi ens «alec 1.04 
Time checker, junior................ 1.03 
Purchasing agent, assistant.......... 98 
First aidtnursesc. sc. aves) <= Me tae -90 
Personnel clerk, senior..............- 84 
Personnel clerk, junior.............. 78 
Telephone operator.............-+.- 74 
Office messenger...........200000005 .60 


BREEZE DECISION 
The April decision of the New York 


Regional board in which rate ranges were 
directed at Breeze Corporations, Newark, 
New Jersey, has been overturned by the 
National War Labor Board in its decision 
of August 5. In the new decision the 
corporation and the United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Locals 267, 823, and 
871, are directed to put into effect a wage 
structure consisting of ten labor grades 
with single rates: 


Labor Grade Rate 
Teeeyss oe eek mation sortde <8 $0.75 

Las Sic Satin oowl casinos 78 

| BY ae Phaeton 5 ae 82 
DV ence sricietene Galen eh aero 87 

A aire ite ac rea a Re ROS 91 
VE See ene ee 99 
VID. assests as « See 1.06 
VIED tine Sonics nce teen 1.12 
DD Gi ose c. ath APR Oe renee 1.20 
DG es Se Rep 1.30 


The New York board had directed the 
adoption of rate ranges on the ten labor 
grades as follows: I, .74-.79; II, .77-.82; 
II, .79-.86; IV, .82-.91; V, .85-.95; VI, .88- 
1.00; VII, .97-1.11; VIII, 1.04-1.20; IX, 
1.14-1.30; X, 1.23-1.40. Within these 
ranges there was provision for a plan of 
automatic pay progression, subject to the 
right of the company to withhold specified 
increases for good cause. 

The Regional directive was appealed to 
the National board by the company and 
on July 26 the appeal was accepted. 

In the decision of August 5, the Na- 
tional board determined that in this case 
single rates would be more appropriate 
than rate ranges. The single rates were ar- 
rived at, in general, by taking for each 
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labor grade the minimum presented by the 
company during the proceedings before the 
Regional board. 


WHITE-COLLAR RATES 


Last May the San Francisco Regional 
board voted an increase of $15 a month 
across the board in approvable salary 
ranges’ for white-collar workers. Appli- 
cation of these rates was ordered sus- 
pended by the National board and later 
on the Regional board was asked to re- 
vise the rates to conform with stabiliza- 
tion policy. On August 1, the San Fran- 
cisco board issued revised pay brackets for 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles labor 
market areas. 


STOCK OPTIONS 


Stock option plans, which offer employ- 
ees the opportunity to purchase company 
stock at prices below the market, have 
been attracting interest recently. These 
options are considered desirable by some 
companies in lieu of salary increases, par- 
ticularly for top-ranking executives. 

The Treasury’s Salary Stabilization 
unit issued a ruling on August 15 that the 
granting of stock options will be considered 
as the equivalent of a salary payment 
within the meaning of Executive Order 
9250. Accordingly, unless: the plan was 
in effect prior to October 2, 1942, it will 
be necessary to submit it to the unit for 
approval. The full text follows: 


“The granting of options to employees 
to buy stock of the employer company 
is a method frequently adopted for the 
remuneration of executive employees. 
Under the provisions of Section 1002.6 
of Treasury Decision 5295, remuner- 
ation for services in any form or medi- 
um whatsoever is considered as falling 
within the concept of ‘salary’ or ‘salary 
payments’ for the purposes of the Act 
of October 2, 1943 (Pub. L. No. 729, 
77th Cong., 2nd Sess.) as amended. 


“Any option to purchase stock grant- 
ed subsequent to October 2, 1942, to 
any employee under the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
will be deemed to be a salary payment 
within the meaning of Section 1002.6 
of Treasury Decision 5295. The amount 
of the salary payment resulting from 
the grant of any such option is to be 
determined by the difference between 
the option price and the market price at 
the time the option is exercised. In the 
event of a sale of the option prior to 
its exercise, the sale price of the option 
or the value of the option on the date 
of the sale, or the difference between 
the market value of the shares on the 
date of the sale of the option and the 


‘Gee article on “Wage and Salary Stabilization” in 
The Management June, 1944. 
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purchase price of such shares as set 
forth in the option, whichever is the 
higher, will determine the amount of the 
salary payment. 

“Any option granted by an employer 
to an employee which has an ascertain- 
able market value at the time it is given 
may be treated as a salary payment in 
the amount of such value. For example, 
an option to purchase property having 
a market value of $10,000 for $3,000 
may be deemed to have an ascertainable 
market value not in excess of $7,000. 

“The exercise or sale of options to 
purchase stock which were granted to 
employees prior to October 2, 1942, does 
not require approval. 

“Correspondence in regard to this 
mimeograph should refer to its number 


and the symbols SSU:ADB. 


“JosepH D. Nunan, Jr. 
“Commissioner.” 


NEW WLB PROCEDURE 


A new procedure for handling the gen- 
eral run of voluntary wage applications 
was announced on August 11 by the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the WLB. Under the 
new procedure the Director of Wage Sta- 
bilization has the authority to approve or 
disapprove voluntary wage applications 
coming before the National WLB when, in 
his judgment, they do not involve impor- 
tant or novel questions of wage policy. 
The full text of the ruling follows: 


“(a) The National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Director is authorized to approve 
or disapprove those voluntary applica- 
tions for wage or salary adjustments 
properly before the National Board 
which, in his judgment, do not involve 
questions of sufficient importance or 


novelty to warrant presentation to the 
National Board. 

“(b) If the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Director disapproves the applica- 
tion, or approves a lesser increase than 
that requested, the applicant or appli- 
cants may within fourteen days after 
the date of issuance of the ruling file 
with the National War Labor Board a 
petition for review by that Board of the 
action of the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Director. Upon receipt of such a 
petition the National Board shall rule 
upon the application on the basis of the 
entire record of the case and such other 
information as may be available to it.” 


ORDER NO. 37 


On August 3, the National War Labor 
Board issued General Order No. 37, dele- 
gating authority to the Secretary of War 
to establish wage or salary schedules for 
civilian employees of the War Department 
in government-owned and -operated facili- 
ties in Hawaii. The full text of the order 
follows: 
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“The National War Labor Board 
hereby supplements General Order No. 
36 by delegating to the Secretary of 
War, or to such agency as he may desig- 
nate, subject to final review by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, the author- 
ity to establish wage or salary schedules 
for civilian employees of the War De- 
partment in the various government- 
owned, government-operated _installa- 
tions located in the Territory of Hawaii, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of Congress of October 2, 1942, Ex- 
ecutive Order 9250 dated October 3, 
1942, Executive Order 9328 dated April 
8, 1943, the Supplementary Directive of 
May 12, 1943, and all other Executive 
Orders and Regulations issued there- 
under, subject to the following limita- 
tions: 

“(a) The June 6, 1944, level of wage 
and salary rates prevailing in Army in- 
stallations in the Territory of Hawaii 
shall be maintained in accordance with 
the directions subsequently set forth in 
this Order. 


“(b) Exclusive of the Hawaiian Air 
Depot, the approval of any wage or 
salary schedules resulting from job re- 
classifications shall not cause an over-all 
increase in the job rates as weighted by 
the number of employees in each job 
classification in all the establishments 
to which that schedule is applied, to ex- 
ceed five per cent. 

“(c) Wage rates to be established 
through job reclassifications for the Ha- 
waiian Air Depot shall be in conformity 
with the schedules for other War De- 
partment installations established in the 
Territory. 

“(d) The rates for any new classifi- 
cations subsequently created in any War 
Department installation shall bear the 
proper relationship to the rates for im- 
mediately interrelated job classifications 
in that installation.” 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Largest Suggestion Award 


The War Department gave its largest 
suggestion award, $2,500, to an employee 
in the Chicago Ordnance District. The 
suggestion provided for the salvaging for 
re-use of partitions from the cartons in 
which shells were shipped. It is estimated 
that the government will save $3,750,000 
a year from this idea, for the salvaged 
partitions are worth $500 a ton when sold 
for re-use, whereas they bring only $23 
a ton as scrap. In addition to the money 
saving, the suggestion, which is now used 
on a nationwide basis, saves scarce fiber- 
board formerly sold as scrap. 
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Trends in 
Collective Bargaining 


Unions Abroad 


A report issued by the International 
Federation of Trade Unions indicates the 
number of union members affiliated with it 
in fourteen countries. 

The report indicates that foreign trade 
unions of exiled workers from seven Euro- 
pean countries have been functioning in 
Britain. Membership in 1943 was 4,000 


Membership in International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, 1941-1943 
In Thousands 


1943 


16,172a 
300c 


Country 


INOLWAYan ate ee 


6,564 5,954 4,895 
until 1944. 

bNot the exact sum of the items, but as given in the report. 

cEstimates, 

Belgian, 400 French, 1,100 Czechoslovak- 
ian, 780 German, 720 Austrian, 1,400 Pol- 
ish, 50 Spanish. 

The membership of the South African 
Trades and Labor Council was “nearly 
148,000 in 1943,” according to its annual 
report, but only 120,000 are estimated to 
be affiliated to the IFTU. Out of over 
13 million members claimed by American 
unions, 6,564,141 are affiliated with the 
IFTU. 


All Types of Seniority 

A seniority clause that gives an em- 
ployee every type of seniority has been 
negotiated’ into a collective bargaining 
agreement between Class B locals of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers Union and one of the largest utili- 
ties in the United States. Under this 
clause the company can transfer an em- 
ployee to a job he is capable of perform- 
ing without jeopardizing the employee’s 
seniority. 

Under this seniority clause, an employee 
will be regarded as a probationary em- 
ployee for a period of one year during 
which he will have no seniority status. At 
the end of one year of continuous employ- 
ment, seniority will be retroactive to the — 
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MEMBERSHIP OF 1,535 UNION LOCALS IN CALIFORNIA IN 1943 
Source: California Department of Industrial Relations. 
nae Busoriine Members in Locals Chartered 
ocals i 
Prior to 1910 | 1910 to 1919 | 1920 to 1929 | 1930 to 1989 | 1940 to 1943 Total 
Manufacturing ae 
sat Ae and other transportation equipment............ 74 71,470 15,94). “| 120,056 37,759 305,226 
Food and tobacco MAN nem ICAcRTIa TMi, .onise TS As 60 7,442 3,712 395 | 47,960 4,046 | 63,555 
i c uoses Sateen hy! cralsicn Maus aut Mw ezoaehale «tea ck lars si 39 7,161 Q ATS 120 15,352 5,181 $0,279 
ee TARECE JERE TON CURD ast nhac acaEP Sisne 6.9 v's SC tangogh sinleSrasmudle:* 73 2,865 386.5) | Maryn 12,329 5,481 21,061 
rinting and allied trades.............. 0.0. 0scsceeeeeeeeeee. 89 9,295 373 263 2,401 29 | 19,852 
Petroleum, chemicals and rubber............................ 23 125 1,185 180 | 10,109 146 | 11,745 
Textiles and apparel. ..++....0.....scsescsseveeee eens 93 2,676 363 2,144 5,532 367 | 11,082 
iscellaneous manufacturing...............ceccecesecvcuces 59 64 142 Q75 6,817 611 7,909 
STE. os cuss nin Oe eRe eee 440 101,088 84,577 3,377 220,556 53,611 463,209 
Pe eeonfecruring 
MUN AHaKCONStPUCHOM ee i oe ee on kkk 6 oa a's crsiowre ure 301 43,558 19,936 13,514 43,581 428 21,017 
Local transportation and distribution; public utilities.......... 68 15,640 1,506 8,163 42,596 5,187 arsione 
Trade, wholesale and retail............... GF aarnee s Wane teat 55 5,560 1,680 2,554 49,505 1,120 60,419 
Motion pictures, theaters and other entertainment............. 73 13,708 509 8,023 16,342 3,358 41,940 
Hotels, eating and drinking PUBOOR, Meier meee = vn sins.s hast 58 17,074 7,757 2,379 9,486 1,112 37,808 
Transportation, except localiserviceye: wy tocs Rae 175 9,042 8,201 8,910 10,944 462 37,559 
es BEEVICERY Soren rs nalts ais SUIS bie arcu 134 10,740 3,610 3,516 14,268 897 33,031 
overnment service.......... Bot are Ship ts Tae oon aoa 208 3,100 2,957 805 1,223 283 8,368 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing...............0.0ceceseeeee 23 368 117 Bu 4,667 361 5,513 
1 REN eee Sheet atte nec en ete e eect eee e eee eeeene eens 1,095 118,790 46,273 47,86 192,612 13,208 418,747 
Grand total—all industries: sc << aia ect oc tecle ie mewn. 1,535 219,878 130,850 51,241 413,168 66,819 881,956 


date of hiring except where the employee 
has been hired for a special project that 
requires more than one year to com- 
plete. 

Seniority will be recognized first on a 
department, plant or district basis; second, 
on a division basis; and, third, on a com- 
pany-wide basis. 

Employees are to be laid off in reverse 
order of their seniority and will retain their 
seniority for a period of one year from the 
date of the layoff. If an employee is re- 
hired during the one-year period, his sen- 
iority shall include the layoff period. Em- 
ployees laid off will be called back in re- 
verse order to the layoff provided they 
are available, qualified to work, and return 
to work within two weeks. 

An employee transferred from one de- 
partment to another department, plant, or 
district will retain his seniority in his for- 
mer classification until his seniority in the 
new assignment is equal to that in the old. 
An employee who is demoted because of 
incompetence or inability to perform the 
duties of his assignment will have the least 
seniority of the employees in his new classi- 
fication. If an employee is demoted for 
other reasons he will retain his seniority 
in his new classification. 

When an employee is promoted, the 
company will determine whether any can- 
didate for promotion is competent to fill 
the vacancy in a higher classification. If 
two or more employees are competent the 
one with the highest seniority will be pro- 
moted. Under this agreement, any griev- 
ance arising out of promotions will not be 
subject to arbitration. 


California Unions 


A survey by the California State De- 
partment of Industrial Relations of 1,621 
local unions reveals a claimed membership 
of 895,834. If all the unions had replied 
to the questionnaire, the number of union 
members reported would have exceeded 
1,000,000. Women unionists constituted 
less than 5% of union membership in the 
state in 1943, although some of the unions 
not reporting may have many women 
members. The state department of labor 
cannot get complete union membership 


~ figures. 


The above table reveals the growth 
of union locals in California from 1910 to 
1943. 


Union Shop Stewards 


A brass company has incorporated into 
its union contract with the CIO Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union a provi- 
sion setting forth the status of employees 
who are elected or chosen as union stew- 
ards (or shop chairmen, as they are some- 
times called) . 

The company agrees to recognize as 
stewards employees who are so certified in 
writing by the secretary of the local union, 
and that on each shift which has over 
200 employees in each work room, or each 
work section, no more than one steward 
will be recognized for each 100 employees 
on a shift. Two stewards will be recognized 
for a shift having less than 200 employees. 
If additional stewards are needed, the 
matter is to be settled by mutual agree- 
ment between the company and the union. 

Stewards must be citizens of the United 


States or have taken out first papers to 
become citizens and shall have had at least 
one year of continuous service with the 
company. In departments established less 
than one year, the acceptance of stewards 
will be a matter of negotiation. A stew- 
ard’s term shall not exceed twelve months, 
but a steward is eligible for recertification. 
An employee certified as a temporary 
steward will not qualify for steward sen- 
iority. 

The shop committee shall consist of one 
steward from each division. A steward in 
whose division a grievance originates shall 
have the right to call in two additional 
stewards from his division to help the shop 
committee adjust the grievance. However, 
the total certified union representation 
shall not exceed seven for the hearing of 
any one grievance. 

Stewards are subject to all company 
rules and shall participate in discussions 
only between employees and foremen or 
supervisors where they have been re- 
quested to do so by the employee with a 
grievance. 


Transfers 


A collective bargaining agreement nego- 
tiated between the Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corporation and Local 1217 
of the United Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America (CIO) covers 
the transferring of employees from one 
plant to another, or from one shift to 
another. 

The contract states that an employee 
shall not be transferred without his con- 
sent from one plant to another, or from 
one shift to another, except in an emer- 
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gency. An employee may, however, be 
transferred without his consent from one 
department to another to a job paying the 
same wage rate and with equal opportu- 
nity for promotion. When the employer 
requests the transfer of an employee from 
plant to plant or shift to shift, the em- 
ployee shall have the right to ask his de- 
partment steward to be present during the 
discussion involving the terms and condi- 
tions of transfer. 

Transfer of employees from the third 
shift to the second or first shift, or from 
the second to the first shift, shall be made 
as far as practicable, in accordance with 
the seniority of employees. 

When an officer or executive board 
member of the union cannot properly per- 
form his duties as a union officer because 
of his employment on a shift other than 
the first shift, then the employer shall, at 
the request of the union, transfer the offi- 
cer or executive board member of the 
union to the first shift, within the period 
of a week. The provision is limited to the 
president, recording secretary, financial 
secretary, membership secretary, activities 
director, legislative director, and plant 
chairman of the union. 


Enforcement of Union Shop 


The Ninth Region of the NWLB has 
directed the Eaton Metal Products Com- 
pany of Denver, Colorado, to enforce its 
union shop agreement with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers (AFL). The 
union is to be notified by postal card of 
the name of the employee who is a newly 
hired employee and the date of his hiring 
so that it may have an up-to-date record 
of individual new workers. 

New employees hired on or after July 1, 
1944, must become union members within 
thirty days and remain for the life of the 
contract. 

Delinquent members of the union shall 
be sent a letter by the union advising them 
that unless they take the necessary steps 
to place themselves as good-standing mem- 
bers of the union, they will be reported to 
the company by the union. If they still 
refuse to pay, then the union may request 
the management to suspend them for 
thirty days. If at the end of thirty days 
they have failed to place themselves in 
good standing the union may request that 
they be discharged, and they shall be so 
discharged. 

The hearing officer of the Regional 
board said that the Eaton company ad- 
mits its refusal to enforce the union shop 
provisions of the contract. But “some 

‘share of the responsibility for its nonen- 
forcement falls upon the union which 
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made no showing that it had engaged in 
any substantial efforts among the men 
themselves to persuade them to maintain 
their membership.” 

Although the union shop was nego- 
tiated between the company and the union, 
a representative of the company stated be- 
fore the hearing officer that it “regretted 
its original agreement to the union shop 
because it opposed the union shop in prin- 
ciple and partly because such a clause 
placed it at a competitive disadvantage.” 
The board held that in this case “the crit- 
ical question is the maintenance of produc- 
tion.” 


Negro Workers 


Objecting to being members of an auxil- 
iary local, a group of six Negro members 
of the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers (AFL) claims that they were dis- 
criminated against because of a closed- 
shop contract signed by the union and 
four California shipbuilding companies. 
The six members of the auxiliary local 
appearing on behalf of themselves and “in 
a representative capacity for 5,000 Negro 
workers” challenged the combination of 
the closed-shop contract and the by-laws 
of the international union before the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court in Los Angeles 
County. The Negro workers sought to 
have the employers disregard their stand- 
ing in the auxiliary union and have 
the Negroes admitted to the union and to 
employment on the company premises on 
an equal basis with white workers. 

The court dismissed the action against 
the companies on the ground that the em- 
ployers “have no choice under the union 
contract but to require from all applicants 
a clearance from the union.” The court 
declared that a decree requiring the com- 
panies to hire workers without union 
clearance “would cut the heart out of a 
valid contract.” The court further de- 
clared “the fact that one may suffer in- 
jury by reason of nonadmission to mem- 
bership affords no ground upon which the 
court may decree admission.” The court 
also stated that the charge by the six 
Negroes that the by-laws of the Interna- 
tional governing the Negro auxiliary vio- 
lated the Fourteenth Amendment is un- 
founded since guarantee of the amendment 
according to the court refers exclusively to 
action by government or state agencies 
and not to those of private persons such 
as a labor organization. 


Philadelphia Incident 


A report released by the President’s Fair 
Employment Practices Committee  in- 
dicates that seven of the eight Negroes 
who had been instructed to report for 
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training for upgraded jobs prior to the 
recent strike at the Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Company resumed training dur- 
ing the week ending August 15 and three 
have gone out on trial runs. Operating 
street cars, buses and other public ‘con- 
veyances in nine American cities are 3,878 
Negroes. New York leads the list, fol- 
lowed by Detroit, Michigan, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Cleveland, Tulsa, Winston- 
Salem and Flushing, Long Island. 


Strike and Seniority Rulings 


In a decision handed down by the Third 
Regional board in an effort to bring about 
better relationships between the Cumber- 
land Steel Company of Cumberland, 
Maryland, and Local 489 of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL), 
the board stated, in part, that if any strike 
occurs to the extent that production cannot 
be maintained then it is to be agreed that 
engineers, foremen, repairmen of the heat- 
ing plant and watchmen may be permitted 
to remain at work for the prevention of 
property damage to the plant, but that 
such employees shall not be used for pro- 
duction purposes. Also, that any employee 
who is called to work or reports for work 
without being notified on the previous 
working day that no work is available 
shall be paid for a minimum of three 
hours at his hourly rate of pay. 

If employees work overtime, they shall 
not be laid off during their regular work- 
ing hours to equalize their time. All over- 
time shall be divided equally between em- 
ployees of the same classification in so far 
as circumstances will permit. Under this 
directive, employees who refuse to work 
overtime or who offer an inadequate rea- 
son for so doing may be discharged or dis- 
ciplined at the discretion of management, 
subject to the grievance procedure of the 
union contract. 

During the first thirty days, employees 
shall be regarded as temporary employees. 
The company accepts no responsibility for 
the reemployment of temporary employees 
if they are discharged or laid off during this 
period. The board, in addition, recommends 
news of all new and vacant jobs should be 
posted for three days and that the man 
with the most seniority making applica- 
tion should be entitled to the job if he is 
competent to perform it. 

A company request that the contract 
include a clause giving it the right to dis- 
charge or otherwise discipline any em- 
ployee in violation of any “posted or rea- 
sonable rule of the company,” was denied 
by the board and referred back to the 
company and the union for collective bar- 
gaining. This is contrary to a unanimous 
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decision by the War Labor Board in the 
case of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany wherein the labor, industry and pub- 
lic members agreed that the establishment 
of work rules was a managerial problem, 
subject to the right of the employee to 
appeal the decision of management through 
the grievance and arbitration clause of the 
contract. 


Rival Unions 


Shortly before June 27, 1944, the ex- 
piration date of a collective bargaining 
agreement between the Fuld and Hatch 
Knitting Company of Cohoes, New York, 
and the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica (AFL), the Textile Workers Union 
(CIO) petitioned the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for recognition as the proper 
bargaining agent for the employees, and 
asked the NLRB to arrange for an elec- 
tion, but the AFL union refused to agree. 

While the issue of an election was pend- 
ing, a disagreement arose between the 
company and the AFL union, which 
brought about a strike of 250 of the com- 
pany’s 500 employees on August 1. The 
New York State Mediation Board called 
the dispute to the attention of the Re- 
gional War Labor Board who immediately 
sent a wire to the AFL union asking that 
the strike be ended. The wire was ignored. 
The following is from the Regional board’s 
order issued after a hearing on August 11: 


“ 


. . the terms and conditions of the 
contract between the above company 
and United Textile Workers of America, 
AFL, be continued until such time as 
the representation issue is decided. The 
majority of the Board believes that it 
acted within its authority to settle 
strikes and bring about the resumption 
of production by requiring the men to 
return to work. It has been the prac- 
tice of this Board, following out the pol- 
icy laid down- by the National Board, to 
order extensions of contracts until a dis- 
pute has been finally determined.” 


The industry members of the board, in 
their decision concurring with the labor 
members, said, in part: “In line with the 
ruling of the National Board in the Mont- 
gomery Ward cases, which while we may 
not agree with them or the policy of the 


Board at the present time, the extension 


of this contract under the conditions was 
necessary in order to expedite settlement 
of the case. In the dissenting opinion of 
the public members, facts were presented 
which were not presented to the Board at 
the time this matter was discussed on 
August 11. . . quicker settlement of cases 
of this kind are for the interest of the 


stabilization program . . . red tape is not 
conducive to the straightening out of such 
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conditions. This is borne out by the fact 
that the action taken by the Board ap- 
parently was successful . . . If this action 
is wrong, then it may be taken that action 
in the Montgomery Ward cases was also 
wrong.” 

The CIO labor members of the board 
refrained from voting and remarked that 
the Regional board’s order is a “nullity 
and as such unenforceable.” 

The public members in their dissenting 
opinion stated that the only matter cer- 
tified is the termination of a strike, and 
that neither party to the dispute had re- 
quested that the terms and conditions of 
the expired contract be extended, and by 
reinstating the expired contract with its 
maintenance of membership and check-off 
clauses “the Board has gratuitously in- 
jected itself into a representation proceed- 
ing involving rival unions now pending 
before the NLRB and thrown the weight 
of its order on the side of a contestant 
before that agency for certification. And 
this has been done despite the caution of 
that agency’s Regional Attorney, inform- 
ally brought to our notice, that a fair elec- 
tion could not be conducted if the com- 
pany were to continue checking off AFL 
members’ dues.” 


Office Workers’ Unions 


The United Office and Professional 
Workers of America (CIO) states that it 
has in the past two years negotiated agree- 
ments with the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany covering 14,000 agents in thirty-one 


‘states, with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Company covering 9,000 agents in 
ten states, and with the Curtiss-Wright 
Aircraft Company in Buffalo, New York, 
covering 5,200 office and professional work- 
ers. The UOPWA has organized the office 
and technical forces of the Dravo Ship- 
building Corporation, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Pressed Steel Car Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; J. H. Williams Company and- 
the American Radiator and Sanitary Com- 
pany of Buffalo, New York; and of the 
shipyard of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 

The union claims that, as a result of its 
organization work among bank and finan- 
cial employees, wage agreements have been 
signed with four title companies, including 
the Title Guaranty and Trust Company 
of New York. The Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany’s messengers and guards are also rep- 
resented by the union. : 

In the social service field, the union has 
signed collective bargaining agreements 
covering employees of nine YWCA’s, the 
Neighborhood Center in Philadelphia, the 
Bellefaire Children’s Agency in Cleveland 
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and the Jewish Community Center in De- 
troit, in addition to several fund-raising 
and group-work agencies in New York. 

Claiming a membership of over 55,000, 
the union reports 427 contracts with white 
collar workers in insurance, financial, 
screen, industrial and commercial offices, 
in social service and in the graphic arts. 

The union seems to be intensifying its 
organizational drive in motion picture 
companies, with MGM, 20th Century-Fox, 
RKO, Paramount, Republic Pictures, Co- 
lumbia and United Artists among the com- 
panies with which it has agreements. Its 
contracts in this industry cover 2,000 em- 
ployees. 

Although the UOPWA claims jurisdic- 
tion over all clerical workers in the CIO, 
other CIO unions extend their jurisdiction 
to cover white-collar workers as well. 


Order Benefit Plan Inserted 


The Tidewater Associated Oil Company 
was ordered by a Regional War Labor 
Board to include its sick-leave-pay plan 
in its agreement with the CIO Oil Workers 
Union at its Watson refinery in California. 
The plan, which has been in force since 
1939, provides sick leave up to an annual 
maximum of two weeks at full pay and 
two at half pay after one year’s service; 
and two weeks at full pay and four weeks 
at half pay after two years’ service. 

The company and the industry members 
dissented from this ruling, pointing out 
that it was the rule of the NWLB not to 
require a company to adopt a sick-leave 
plan. Industry members of the board con- 
tended that if this order were allowed to 
stand “it is apparent that no manage- 
ment voluntarily may adopt a policy bene- 
ficial to its employees . . . unless that 
management is first prepared to accept 
that policy as part of its union agreement.” 


AspraHAmM A. DesserR 
Management Research Division 


Postwar Personnel Plans 


West Penn Companies have asked their 
servicemen and women to help plan for 
the postwar period. A letter outlining the 
postwar employment objectives has been 
sent to all employees in the Armed Serv- 
ices with an invitation for them to tell 
the company what type of employment 
they would like to have and will be best 
fitted for when the war is over. Although 
new training and experience may change 
original requests and interests, the com- 
pany expects to keep in close touch with 


its employees on military leave so that 


reemployment plans will be well under 
way when they return to the home front. 
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Review of Labor Statistics 


MPLOYMENT in the twenty-five 

manufacturing industries regularly 
studied by THe ConrereNnce Boarp drop- 
ped for the eighth consecutive month in 
July. Employment is now at the lowest. 
level since August, 1942. 

Employment in twenty-two of the in- 
dustries studied by the Board declined 
since November, 1943, which was the peak 
month preceding the steady downward 
trend. The largest decline was 16.6%, 
and occurred in the machine and machine 
tool industry. The northern cotton indus- 
try and hardware and small parts industry 
experienced the next largest declines of 
15.7% and 15.2%, respectively. 

The other three industries experienced 
substantial increases in employment dur- 
ing this period: agricultural implements 
8.8%, boots and shoes 3.6%, and leather 
tanning 2.6%. 


EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings increased 0.38% from 
June to July to a new peak level, having 
risen or remained unchanged in every 
month since January, 1940. A decline of 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tus Conrrrence Boarp 


0.9% in hours worked, however, brought 
a consequent decline in weekly earnings 
of 0.9%. Man hours and payrolls both de- 
clined 1.8%. 

In July, the average wage earner in 
these twenty-five manufacturing industries 
worked 45.5 hours at $1.072 an hour and 
accumulated weekly earnings of $48.87. 


COST OF LIVING 


Living costs of the families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried clerical workers 
increased 0.1% from July 15 to August 15. 
Increases in the price at which seasonal 
items of clothing are returning to the 
market in the fall accounted for most of 
this increase. The only other changes in 
prices, other than those in clothing, were 
recorded for sundries items which showed 
an average increase of 0.1%. 

Over the year, living costs increased 
2.2%. The largest increase was 5.7% in 
the cost of sundries items. Clothing over 
the year advanced 4.1% in price. Food, 
which in the past has been a major factor 
in causing increased living costs, showed 
a price advance of only 0.4%. over the 
year. Fuel and light and housing costs ad- 
vanced 2.7% and 0.1%, respectively. The 
only declines shown over the year were 
0.4% in the cost of electricity, and 0.1% 
in gas. Living costs have increased 25.1% 
since August, 1939, and 22.2% since Janu- 
ary, 1941, the base date of the Little Steel 
formula. 


STEELWORKERS 


A special article on the United Steel- 
workers’ report, “Expenditure Study of 
Steelworkers’ Families for September-No- 
vember, 1943,” appears on page 249. The 
impending decision in the steel industry 
wage controversy enhances the interest in 
the findings of this report which was sub- 
mitted as evidence before a panel of the 
National War Labor Board. 

The apparent methods used in the com- 
pilation of this study were in keeping with 
the best standards of economic and sta- 
tistical research and marked a considerable 
improvement over the unscientific and 
crude techniques employed in the “Meany- 
Thomas Report on the Cost of Living.” 


STRIKES 


Strike activity in July showed a decline 
over that in the preceding month. The to- 
tal of 470 strikes begun in July, however, 
was the largest recorded for any month 
since September, 1941, except for May and 
June of this year. There were 145,000 
workers involved in strikes beginning in 
July, and the man days lost totaled 680,- 
000, the same as in June. 

August marked a renewal of strike ac- 
tivity in the soft-coal industry. The work 
stoppages came as a result of the United 
Mine Workers’ drive to obtain recognition 
of their United Clerical, Technical and 
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Supervisory Employees of the Mining In- 
dustry division as the collective bargain- 
ing agent of supervisory employees. The 
supervisors were the ones on strike. Since 
necessary inspections could not be made 
without the supervisors, miners were not 
permitted to enter the mines. Shutdowns, 
therefore, resulted. On September 1, 
President Roosevelt authorized the seizure 
of ten mines and provided for further 
seizures should the situation require. 


G. CLark THOMPSON 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Payroll Statistics 
in Manufacturing 
VERAGE hourly earnings of wage 


earners in the twenty-five manufac- 
turing industries, surveyed each month 
by THe ConFERENCE Boarp, rose to a new 
peak in July. A slightly shorter work 
week in July was responsible for lower 
weekly earnings. Fractionally higher liv- 
ing costs (as measured by THe ConrFErR- 
ENCE Boarp’s prewar index) accentuated 
the effect of the decline in dollar weekly 
earnings and “real” weekly earnings re- 
ceded substantially. Employment losses 
suffered in July also contributed to the 
reductions in total man hours and pay- 
rolls. Wage-rate increases granted in July 
averaged very little for all wage earners 
combined. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES 


Wage-rate increases averaging from 
3.5% to 7.5% were granted to workers in 
fifteen different industries in July. So few 
wage earners received these pay advances, 
however, that the average for all workers 
in the twenty-five industries was only 
0.04%. The largest average increase was 
0.4% in the hosiery industry, in which 
12.5% of the workers received a rate in- 
crease of 3.5%. In the electrical manu- 
facturing industry, an increase of 6.7% 
was granted to 1.7% of the wage earners, 
or an average of 0.1% for the industry 
as a whole. 


EARNINGS 
Average hourly earnings rose to a new 
peak of $1.072 in July, or 0.8% above the 
June average. This advance resulted al- 
most. entirely from the fact that work on 
July 4 was paid for at premium overtime 


rates. The increases in hourly earnings 


were $.313, or 41.2%, since January, 1941, 
and $.352, or 48.9%, since August, 1939. 

Weekly earnings declined slightly in 
July and averaged $48.87. This reduction. 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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Index Numbers, 1928 =100 
Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings nace 2 Empl Total 
Week per eae Man Payrolls 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner ot 
188:5 | 183.4| 173.4] 168.7| 91.5| 148.6] 186.0 | 957.7. 
188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 91.7 148.8 186.4 258.6 
191.5 186.1 177.1 172.1 92.1 149.5 187.7 264.8 
191.5 185.0 178.4 172.4 92.5 149.7 188.5 267.1 
192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 
198.2 185.9 177.2 170.5 91.7 149.6 187.2 265.1 
193.3 186.0 178.7 172.0 91.9 148.1 186.1 264.7 
193.7 187.1 180.9 174.8 92.9 147.9 187.4 267 .6 
194.6 187.8 181.9 175.6 93.1 146.6 186.5 266.7 
195.4 187.5 180.7 173.4 91.9 144.0 182.3 260.2 
196.3 187.7 182.1 174.1 92.5 140.8 180.2 256.4 
197.6r} 189.1r} 185.8r} 177.3r 93.3 139.5r] 180.2r| 258.5r 
198.2 188.8 183.7 175.0 92.5 138.2 127.8 253.9 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1944 
Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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Rrra Aric Steele fsa sc crcie prstits « pietebcts otersteiclele-< le alsrevels diols fee aiiawiors 
Meather-tanumyg and finishing, co e.ci a 6 surss. o> esse wens s% 
ERECTION SANICY SIREN OLE close opis aes ap sues OTe sisin ove ous sveleretiva egos us; s 
Mentipackingse rence ee vee es eae cebe sou vlcwwecdeewenes 
Paint sand SvArMIn a. cae os ince ep «= ainte itles as balapaceere a eae 
PADELEATI SPU clare os croreiete ee orercincs cie's «sieges Tote vist oresera aut aus 
PAD OT OTOCNCES ore = miele. oercerei oie piss itis ois. sei8icio © oietsis eareeielers 
Printing —book and JOD. ~.<ciss.0 eee vei ojereis we OEE coMaternrerersVertie ers 
Printing—news and magazine.......... ese ee eevee eee ecenees 
OS erates ciscoroie cseicie is ocean's) <isinislolsleie eissicvols » sieid shateiweinios 8 


PPOHLHETEFHODEL PLOGUCES! << os is. cials,s, + sipieus.cisisere'e wists a se019 
Si PACEETAV ONCE oie re Foes kare veered sv cieshiae.e ei dejsieiniels 
DN col ep ee PS Rtre . BR citilcie enslelgislglo ele reiee dvs aveleMlole's 

TW oolen andsworsted ) GO0dS: 5 295s 5 iaiele is acolo, ains0 neko 10%: 0.0 

Pe Ct Hera WOOIET DTOGUCESS, isa ossinoisie/eia.0 ei sina wie coie'ss's oes 
Foundries and machine sShops............sseeceeeserseeseees 

Hee otindriesscee clo eee oe a lerie Ne erclaferaie 6 wee a slurs aerate 

2. Machines and machine tools.............csceeeeeeeeees 

BS; Heavy equipment. 10. ijo.0 oface oo ort owes vine seijeineiss 

4. Hardware. and small. parts. 5.....005 60000 cccscccceseves 

Fe OthermproductS assests fest ices sole tate tee se Giseiee 


See footnotes on page 262. 


resulted both from shorter working hours 
and the fact that women, whose weekly in- 
come is lower, constituted a slightly larg- 
er proportion of all workers. Weekly earn- 


re 


ings of all wage earners in July were 
$18.26, or 59.7%, higher than in January, 
1941, and $21.58, or 79.1%, more than in 
August, 1939. 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


— 


Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
June July June July June July June 
$1.188 | $53.36 | $53.83 47.0 47.3 47.5 47.3 
1.320r | 59.30 60.17, 44.7 45. 6r 43.4 43.7 
739 30.74 31.14 42.2 42.1 43.5 43.4 
1.101 49 38 49.75 45.2 45.2 46.0 45.9 
.896r | 37.19 37. 46r 41.6 41.89 45.9 45.9 
779 34.29 34.70 44.1 44.5 43.1 41.8 
1.142r | 53.18 53.21r 46.3 46.6 42.5 42.5 
995 46.91 47.02 46.4 47.3 46.4 46.3 
814 33.74 33.73 41.4 41.5 41.4 41.4 
1.177 54.48 55.72 45.4 47.3 43.0 42.8 
916 41.16 41.94 45.1 45.8 44.4 44.4 
1.091 50.33 50.37 45.8 46.2 47.0 46.9 
.946r | 48.32 48 .30r 61.1 51.0 41.5 41.5 
1.008 48.10 48.39 47.8 48.2 4A.5 43.4 
894 44.01 44.17 48.9 49.4 44.8 44.7 
.858r | 37.47 37.949r 43.9 44.5r 42.7 42.8 
1.051 44.53 45.53 42.9 43.3 41.4 41.3 
1.140 48.76 47.06 41.9 41.3 40.8 40.8 
1,215 55.67 56.91 46.3 46.9 46.9 46.9 
1,331 60.96 61.94 46.2 46.5 46.7 46.8 
1.048 47.56 49.57 46.5 47.3 47.3 47.0 
- 976 33.47 33.38 43.4 43.1 42.2 42.3 
912 39.75 39.91 43.8 43.8 42.5 42.4 
.900 39.14 39.50 43.7 43.9 42.3 42,3 
.930 40.65 40.56 43.8 43.6 42.6 42.6 
1,195 56.29 56.84 47.1 47.5 45.8 45.7 
1.139 53.89 53.12 46.9 46.6 44.1 43.9 
1,146 56.03 56.50 48.8 49.3 47.6 47.5 
1.807 60.80 62.16 46.7 47.5 46.2 46.2 
1.104 49.77 51.88 45.4 47.0 43.7 44.0 
1.175 55.66 55.51 AT .2 47.2 45.8 45.5 
$1.069r | $48.87 | $49.30r 45.5 45.9 44.3 44.2 
$ .878r | $39.62 | $38.19r 44.4 43.57 43.0 42.6 
1.274 | 61.22 58.35 46.9 45.8 43.7 43.6 
iealalivetn ee, Zee eet 
$1.070r | $48.97 | $49.34r 45.5 45.9 44.3 44.1 
$1.182 | $53.59 | $53.84 45.6 45.5 48.2 48.1 
1.335 | 63.09 | 63.46 46.9 47.5 48.5 43.3 


“Real” weekly earnings also declined 
in July because of lower dollar weekly 
earnings and higher living costs. The 
quantity of goods and services that could 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1944 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
ee ee eee a ed 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
Worked 
InpusTRY Hourly, Actual 
Actual Real a 
July June July June July June — July June July June July June 

i implement f.i..2.08s Mies © a, ate tales 204.1 | 204.7 | 194.0 | 195.7 | 184.8 | 187.3 | 206.2 | 204.4 | 195.7 | 195.4 | 400.0 | 400.0 
Pep dane aS eat eR, araahe: 210.0 | 208.9r| 196.7 | 199.67| 187.3 | 191.0r| 174.75] 174.76] 163.76] 167.06] 343.65] 348.75 

Boot and shoesac.c. cancelation cesta cate-| TA7%sSa| 149.3 le IS6cOce137.8: 129552) 1309 89.7 88.2 83.0 SL:4 | e122-0 i 12t) 

OLE Te See ES eee ee enn Aen oe 214.7 | 216.3 | 188.5 | 189.9 | 179.5 | 181.7 | 178.6 | 178.8 | 156.8 | 157.0 | 336.7 | 339.5 

OLCOTT — NOLEN nec ctccaccoreres travecessuanns lh eas en ciees 174.8 | 175.1 | 161.4 | 163.4 | 153.7 | 156.4 See 38.0 34.2 35.4 59.9 62. 1 
Electrical manufacturing................-0++- 202.1 | 201.17] 171.0 | 196.47] 162.9 | 187.97} 226.56} 229.5b| 219.56] 223.8b| 387.35) 450.76 

BAN La Vial p oer ne Anan. ss Dera Oiac tony Sena ee 195.6 | 192.5 | 188.1 | 188.5 | 179.1 | 180.4 | 137.7 | 13975 | 132.6 | 136.8 | 259.0 | 263.0 

Hosiery: and knit gOOUS ee cjacs ere erereiaysistesstaeors 213.1 | 213.1 | 190.9 | 190.9 | 181.8 | 182.7 oie 76.6 67.7 68.6 | 144.5 | 146.2 

TROMPANG SLCC earns treyreccoaveiere thy ceake sidr oho ape axaiers 201.3-| 197.5 | 159.2 | 162.8 | 151.6 | 155.8 | 117.5 | 117.2 92.5 96.1 | 187.1 | 190.8 

Leather tanning and finishing................ 187.7 | 188.5 | 177.7 | 181.1 | 169.2 | 173.3 T4.0 73.6 70.1 TOLSi po leoe Wy loo 

Bumberandamillworksencctnt costars 2 bles cai 232.6 | 230.7 | 214.9 | 215.1 | 204.7 | 205.8 54.5 55.2 50.4 Fi Vets ta Lee ees Wy 
Meatinackin gis asec tists sierd «iocdeicroesgnie mois asic 200.0 | 200.0r| 205.3 | 205.2r} 195.5 | 196.47} 123.2 | 123.2 | 126.6 | 126.4 | 252.9 | 252. 8r 

Pam tanga arnishird ssc cvcctecscoa% lols orden Geese ssl 178.2 | 177.8 | 175.8 | 176.9 | 167.4 | 169.3 | 136.8 | 137.9 | 134.6 | 136.8 | 240.5 | 243.9 
Raperandepulp stented scree ste © 178.6 | 177.4 | 168.8 | 169.47] 160.8 | 162.17; 111.2 | 112.1 | 105.0 | 106.9r| 187.7 | 189.9r 
Paperproducts! >. .)a.a sete ecre sionremecees 187.1 | 187.17r} 172.0 | 174.27} 163.8 | 166.77} 174.3 | 172.0r| 160.7 | 160.8 | 299.8 | 299.6r 

Printing—book BNA OD MISS FIG 158.8 | 160.9 | 148.7 | 152.0 | 141.6 | 145.5 | 122.0 | 119.0 | 114.1 | 112.2 | 181.4 | 180.9 

Printing—news and magazine..............-- 168.0 | 164.5 | 156.1-| 150.7 | 148.7 | 144.2 | 119.2 | 118.6 | 111.0 | 108.9 | 186.1 | 178.7 

BREE re Sess ova poker is abanmuaresgo vce, Toke se 192.0 | 194.1 |-198.6 | 203.0 | 189.1 | 194.3 | 112.2 | 115.8 | 115.9 | 191.2 | 222.8 | 235.1 

SLLUS ES Yo Oo PN ee Steps gee a cable ude oarey crear oc CPOT 155.4 | 156.3 | 145.3 | 144.9 | 1388.4 | 138.7 82.5 85.0 77.0 78.8 | 119.9 | 123.2 

WOOL Gee eee te Oe war site ere eae 179.8 | 180.6-| 165.8 | 166.5 | 157.9 | 159.3 70.4 72-3 64.9 66.7 | 116.7 | 120.4 

Foundries and machine shops................- 208.7 | 208.6 | 198.4 | 200.4 | 189.0 | 191.8 | 218.5 | 222.4 | 207.6 | 213.1 | 433.5 | 445.7 

TING UNGTICS Hee arctic rea are ha ares eth 2a oe acs 194.6 | 193.1 | 182.0 | 179.4 | 173.3 | 171.7 | 139.3 | 141.4 | 180.1 | 181.2 | 253.5 | 253.7 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 208.9 | 208.7 | 205.2 | 207.0 | 195.4 | 198.1 | 223.56] 228.0b) 219.06} 225.7b] 458.6b| 472.06 
3. Heavy equipment..............00000008 194.3 | 195.1 | 184.1 | 188.2 | 175.3 | 180.1 | 214.98] 217.05] 203.55] 209.06] 395.65] 408.45 

4, Hardware and small parts............... 214.1 | 215.6 | 200.6 | 209.1 | 191.0 | 200.1 | 183.9 | 187.9 | 172.1 | 182.1 | 368.9 | 392.9 

be Other products = 3.4 as dale vicals wiejogras's aes ays 210.5 | 209.8 | 203.7 | 203.1 | 194.0 | 194.4 | 250.4 | 255.5 | 242.1 | 247.1 | 510.1 | 518.9 
SEIN DP SURIDS etna sa icsiemens wats Ekengei eo eel Se es 198.2 | 197.67] 183.7 | 185.3r| 175.0 | 177.37] 138.2 | 139.57] 127.8 | 130.2r] 253.9 | 258 .5r 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, 
other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 Industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. 


be purchased with the wage earners’ week- 
ly income in July was 1.3%, less than in 
June but 30.9% more than in January, 
1941, and 43.3% more than in August, 
1939. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The number of workers employed in 
the twenty-five manufacturing industries 
was reduced again in July for the eighth 
consecutive month. The July index of 
employment of 138.2 (1923=100) was 
lower than during any month since August. 
1942, but higher than during any other 
month before that date. As compared 
with employment in January, 1941, the 
July level showed a rise of 26.7%, and 
since August, 1939, the gain has been 
64.1%. Since November, 1943—the month 
of peak employment for the composite, 
but not for all of the individual indus- 
tries—employment has fallen off in twenty- 
two of the twenty-five industries, an ag- 
gregate decline of 7.7% for the composite. 
The reductions in employment ranged 
from 0.2% in book and job printing to 


16.6% in machine and machine-tool manu-- 


facturing. Other substantial declines were: 
15.7% in northern cotton, 15.2% in hard- 
ware and small parts, 13.0% in furniture 


and more than 9.0% in the hosiery and 
knit goods, foundries, “other” foundry 
products and rubber industries. In the au- 
tomobile industry, the employment losses 
in this period were 8.7%; in heavy foundry 
equipment, 7.5%; in electrical manufactur- 
ing, 6.9%; and in iron and steel, 3.6%. 
In many of these industries, the introduc- 
tion of longer working hours (the 48-hour 
week) as prescribed by the Executive Or- 
der of February 9, 1943, and defined on 
February 27, 1943, to relieve critical labor 
shortages in thirty-two areas, made pos- 
sible these reductions in employment. In 
the period from November, 1943, to July, 
1944, the work week was lengthened in 
twelve of the individual industries even 
though the composite was at the same level 
in both months. Canceled contracts and 
greater efficiency also contributed to the 
reduction in employment. 


HOURS AND MAN HOURS 


The average number of hours worked 
in_one week declined 0.9% in July and ex- 
actly offset the increase from May to 
June. The July level of 45.5 hours a week 
was lower than the average for February 
and March of this year, but was the same 
as during October and November, 1943, 


See footnotes on page 262. 


and higher than during any other month 
since April, 1930. Since January, 1941, 
the average work week has been increased 
5.3 hours, or 13.2%, and since August, 
1939, working time has increased 7.6 
hours, or 20.1%. 

Total man hours, reflecting changes in 
both employment and hours per worker 
declined 1.8% in July. The July level of 
127.8 (1923=100), while lower than in 
December, 1942, and subsequent months, 


~ was higher than during any month before 


that date. In fact, the rise from January, 
1941, to July, 1944, was 43.4% and that 
since August, 1939, was 97.2%. 


PAYROLLS 


Total payrolls declined 1.8% in July be- 
cause of both reduced employment and 
smaller weekly earnings. This substantial 
decline, coupled with the reductions in 
December, 1943, January, March, April 
-and May of this year, lowered total pay- 
rolls to 253.9 (1923=100), which was 
below the levels of all months since May, 
1943, but higher than during any month 
before then. The increases in payrolls have 
amounted to 102.3% since January, 1941, 
and 193.9% since August, 1939. 


: 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1944 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InvustRY 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


Hoobanidcalinetie me ae ete eee 

Chemicals era We fr pees oe Om. a! 
Rayon producing? 

Cotton—North 


Electrical manufacturing 
Furniture® 


Hosiery and knit goods 
Tron and steel! 


Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
Meat packing 


Paint and varnish 
Paper and pulp 
Paper products 


Att Mate 


Printing—book and job... ........ 2.0.0. sssee- 
Printing—news and magazine 


PU DER eee ene Se ee a 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 
2. Other rubber products 

Silk and rayon 

Wool 
1. Woolen and worsted goods 
2. Other woolen products® 

Foundries and machine shops 
1. Foundries 
2. Machines and machine tools 
PUACATY EQUIPINENL.0 2 Ace ae osc ces Sees 
4, Hardware and small parts 
5. Other products 


25 INDUSTRIES 


a 


FrmaLe 
Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings howe Haas 
per Wee r 
Hourly Weekly Wage Taracr Hourly Weekly oe 
July June July June July June July June July June July June 
$1.159 |$1.163 |854.67 |$55 47.2 47.6 |$ .949 |$ .947 1843.24 |$42 67 45 .6 45.1 
1.883 | 1.8787] 62.90 | 63. 45.5 46.3r) 1.157 | 1.137r| 49.06 | 49.37r} 42.4 43 .4r 
.872 .900 | $8.17 | 39. 43.8 43 . 4 .612 .616 | 25.08 | 25.37 40.9 41.2 
1.186 | 1.196 | 54.67 | 54. 46.1 46.0 762 .766 | 32.20 | 32.60 42.3 42.6 
1 .003 1.004r| 43.47 | 43 43.3 43.4r|  .695 .697 | 26.87 | 27.347) 38.7 39 ; Qr 
850 853 | 40.07 | 40 47.1 47.2 .679 .680 | 27.51 | 28.14 40.5 41.4 
1.305 | 1.297r| 62.99 | 63 48.3 48.6 .893 .889 | 38.81 | 38.78r| 43.5 43.6 
1.068 | 1.055 | 51.05 | 50, 47.8 48.3 877 .857 | 38.13 | 38.63 43.5 45.1 
1.117 | 1.104 | 50.06 | 49 44.8 44.6 .689 .695 | 27.68 | 28.03 40.2 40.3 
1,223 | 1.199 |) 55.94 | 57 45.7 47.7 915 .910 | 37.90 | 39.69 41.4 43.6 
. 932 .935 | 43.04 | 43. 46.2 46.8 .789 .799 | 31.17 | 32.13 39.5 40.2 
PLS) Hor Ve eek 74 | 61. 46.1 46.3 B47 .843 | 35.88 | 37.58 42.4 44.6 
1.000 | 1.0027} 52.79 | 52. 52.8 52.6 au feaks .726 | 32.81 | 33.23 45.2 45.8 
1.032 | 1.081 } 50.06 | 50. 48.5 48.9 .810 .803 | 35.31 | 35.39 43.6 44.1 
. 926 .919 | 46.11 | 46. 49.8 50.3r| .670 .667 | 28.19 | 28.507) 42.1 42.7r 
.983 .993 | 44.76 | 46. 45.5 47.1r|  .660 .655r| 27.51 | 27.017] 41.7 41.3 
P2621 2745 | #55258. -56- 44.0 44.3 635 .645 | 26.12 | 26.85 41.1 41.6 
1 S26E | 1.240) | 52.93.) 51 42.0 41.4 765 .738 | 31.73 | 29.99 41.5 40.6 
1.350 | 1.362 | 65.41 | 66. 48.4 49.0 .875 .895 | 36.95 | 38.26 42.2 42.8 
1.428 | 1.436 | 68.60 | 69. 48.1 48 4 .980 | 1.008 | 40.50 |. 42.02 41.3 41.7 
1.198 | 1.225 | 58.92 | 61. 49.2 50.3 781 799 | 33.65 | 34.92 43.1 43.7 
.862 .865 | 40.09 | 39. 46.5 45.9 .625 .632 | 24.43 | 24.82 39.1 39.3 
.973 .982 | 44.58 | 45 45.8 45.9 797 795 | 32.42 | 32.28 40.7 40.6 
. 954 .966 | 43.83 | 44 45.9 46.4 .805 .802 | 32.82 | 32.54 40.8 40.6 
.998 | 1.004 | 45.58 | 45. 45.7 45.2 782 .782 | 31.70 | 31.81 40.5 40.7 
1.252 | 1.253 | 66.10 | 60: 48.0 48.4 . 958 .956 | 41.75 | 42.30 43.6 44.2 
De AC AGS Me aoed i) oa. 47.6 47.2 895 .891 | 36.97 | 37.54 41.3 42.1 
1.207 | 1.205 | 60.25 | 60. 49.9 50.3 . 893 .897 | 39.97 | 40.95 44.8 45.6 
1.334 | 1.340 | 63.01 | 64. 47.2 47.9 | 1.022 | 1.028 | 43.46 | 45.82 42.5 44.6 
MAT Goleta Sol Ooee Onl otk 47.0 48 4 . 861 .870 | 35.58 | 37.59 41.3 43.2 
1.246 | 1.242 | 60.12 | 60. 48.3 48.4 .991 .984 | 44.07 | 43.51 44.5 44.2 
$1.170 |$1.1677r|$54.79 |$55 46.8 47.3 |8 .752 |$ .753 |$31.21 |$31.507r| 41.3 41.7 
$ .893 |S .8787r/$39.62 |838. 44.4 43.57 
1 -O05-1, 4.274) 61622 1 58.. 46.9 45.8 
$1,170_|$1.1677|$54.77 |$55.137r] 46.8 47.2 
$1.282 |$1.292 |$60.23 |$60.42 | 47.0 46.8 |$1.015 |$1.019 |$44.19 |$44.62 43.5 43.8 
1.363. |.1.355 |. 64.25 |. 64.71 471 47.7 | 1.100 | 1.072 | 48.63 | 48.18 44.2 44.9 


See footnotes on page 262. 
CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


The number of workers in the cement 
industry increased in July for the second 
consecutive month. While there were still 
47.5% fewer workers in July than in the 
peak month of August, 1942, the gain from 
the May, 1944, low point was 8.7%. 
Hourly earnings of skilled workers, who 
comprised almost 90% of all workers in 
the industry, rose from June to July large- 
ly as a result of more overtime worked. 
Weekly earnings of unskilled workers re- 
mained unchanged in July at the June 
level because the effect of reduced employ- 
ment and hourly earnings was exactly off- 
set by a fractional increase in the work- 
ing hours of this group. Averages for all 
wage earners principally reflect the changes 
that occur in the larger group of skilled 
workers. Hourly earnings rose 1.7% to 
$.893, which, when coupled with an 0.9 
hour increase in weekly working hours, 


. 


oh 


caused weekly earnings to advance 3.7% 
to $39.62. 

Employment in petroleum refining rose 
to a new peak level in July. More workers 
were added to both the unskilled and 
skilled payrolls. 
at premium overtime rates raised hourly 
and weekly earnings for both groups of 
workers. The averages for all wage earners 
combined were $61.22 a week for 46.9 
hours of work at $1.305 an hour. Weekly 
earnings in July were 4.9% above the 
June level. = 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Hourly earnings of all wage earners in 
the aircraft industry declined 0.5% in 
July and averaged $1.176. Since the num- 
ber of hours worked in one week remained 
virtually unchanged, weekly earnings also 
declined. The July level of $53.59 was 
also 0.5% below June weekly earnings. 
These declines resulted from reductions_ 


Longer working hours ~ 


in the earnings of all of the individual 
groups. Since skilled male workers repre- 
sented a slightly larger proportion of all 
workers in July, the increase in their work- 
ing hours was reflected in the hours of all 
wage earners combined, rather than the 
slight declines in the number of hours 
worked by the other classes of workers. 

Declines in shipyard employment were 
partly responsible for increases in hourly 
earnings in July when the number of hours 
worked in one week was curtailed since 
there is usually more turnover among the 
lower paid less-skilled workers. The other 
contributory factor was work on July 4. 
All work performed on this allowed holi- 
day was paid for at premium rates but 
little if any time in excess of eight hours 
was put in on the holiday. On the aver- 
age, shipyard workers earned $1.345 for 
each hour of work, put in 46.9 hours a 
week and earned $63.09 a week, or 0.6% 
less than in June. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1944 


Nots: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 
InDUSTBY 


Agricultural implement ..................05- 
Automobile}. sessed aictsies wears eisce' wianets #s/elsiyniess 1.127 | 1.1827) 49.75 
456 459 | 21.17 
.958 964 | 44.77 
.791 1877] 32.76 
752 752 | 34.64 
913 .9087r] 42.88 
878 >869 | 41.74 
172 .770 | 33.92 
. 938 .9167r| 41.42 
.691 .701 | 31.67 
.821 .808 | 36.49 
.805 .805r] 41.86 
.837 .883 | 41.22 
.760 .7607r| 36.34 
.750 .763r| 30.51 
. 848 .852r} 38.12 


Rayon producing’, 7.0.0 .seesineelcisine ese rick « 
Cotton—North & sok erased ecaresjareals wages oo scores 
Electrical manufacturing..............00e000: 
Furniture acct cen eri ta nee oa seen 
Hosiery andvknit' goods. acsrec te sioveiste sie sis 70 ole 
Tronvand (eteel$ 75. caraawece ue acre ners: 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 
Lumber and millwork. .............00eeeee0% 
Meatipacking!amcicerae os occas sie syevenals as sceveie s 
BRaintvand  varnisbor caine ait see crear ein ee tes ste s 
IA YoeT EG PUL ee cceray acral = ous ites cera eo sooner. « 
PAPE! PRODUCTS erarsesctyess este sieieieis wud ahs oe ssueys © 
Printing—book and job...............-.0000- 
Printing—news and magazine............... 
Uber yee cosa oc exe sierra e Sarees 


814 .799 | 32.39 
1.060 | 1.056 | 51.52 
1,107 | 1.101 | 53.47 

7173 .764 | 38.62 

.803 .809 | 35.82 

.819 .828 | 35.93 

165 .764 | 35.56 

.979 .988 | 46.43 


1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. 
2. Other woolen products®,................ 
Foundries and machine shops................. 


Ue Roundriesi fers. aprste te acts ote svxesees Sra .939 | 934 | 44.98 
2. Machines and machine tools............. .991 | 1.006 | 49.79 
8. Heavy equipment... .. pekede Syetsyansiel alors: skszosa .988 | 1.023 | 45.22 
4, Hardware and small parts............... .935 | .948 | 44.72 
5 1.011 | 1.001 | 47.44 


mOtheriproductsaq-e cr orceioaraas ee ocnaen 
$ .897 |$ .8967/$41.32 


$ .770 1% .775 |833.49 
974 | 947 | 41.97 


POSINDUSTHIBS cece etecs ces stort cee $ .897 |$ .8967/$41.25 
ASRCPAL Ent oe tertieanne ee eiiciin aside $1.090 |$1.099 |$48.39 
Shipbuildin goer encase Woke ee gears oe 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Tae Conrerencs Boarp. 

*Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tae ConreRENce Boarp. 

%Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by ake American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tue ConrerEnce Boarp. Beginning January, 1944, average weekly 


UNSKILLED 


Hourly Weekly 


| | 


.997 .986 | 44.63 | 46.04 | 44. 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


r Week per 
Hourly Weekly age Earner 


Average Hours 


July June July June July June 


= | | es 
ef | | | | | | 


$ .955 |% .965 |$45.09 |$44.20 | 47. 


2) 45.8 |81.187 |$1.189 156.02 |$56.92 | 47.2 | 47.9 
51.807) 44.2 | 45.87] 1.416 | 1.4097] 64.65 | 65.477] 45.7 | 46.57 
20.49) 46.4] 44.6 890 918 | 38.84 | $9.78 | 43.6 | 43.3 
44.96 | 46.7] 46.6 | 1.253 | 1.2637) 57.50 | 57.82 | 45.9 | 45.8 
82.467] 41.4] 41.27] 1.031 | 1.032r] 44.95 | 45.117] 43.6] 43.77 
34.39 | 46.0} 45.7 . 900 .904 | 42.91 | 43.40 | 47.7] 48.0 
42.827} 47.0] 47.2 | 1.358 | 1.3477] 65.82 | 65.747) 48.5 | 48.8 
41.14] 47.5 | 47.8 | 1.105 | 1.092 | 52.86 | 52.91 47.8 | 48.5 
36.23 | 44.0] 47.0] 1.150 | 1.188 | 51.64 | 50.44} 44.9] 44.3 
41.767] 44.1 | 45.67] 1.273 | 1.2487] 58.61 | 59.997) 46.0] 48.1 
31.63 | 45.9] 45.1 | 1.005 | 1.006 | 46.56 | 47.66 | 46.3 | 47.4 
36.05 | 44.5 | 44.6 | 1.209 | 1.204 | 56.30 | 56.41 46.6 | 46.9 
41.60r] 52.0} 51.7 | 1.089 | 1.0917} 57.91 | 57.787] 53.2] 53.0 
44.62 | 49.2] 50.5 | 1.126 | 1.094 | 54.20 | 52.73 | 48.1] 48.2 
36.317) 47.8 | 47.87} .994 .982 | 50.34 | 50.487) 50.7 | 51.4r 
34.097) 40.7 | 44.7 | 1.080 | 1.0737) 51.75 | 51.577] 47.9 | 48.17 
37.67r| 45.0 | 44.2 | 1.870 | 1.3667] 60.00 | 60.487) 43.8] 44.3 
30.86 | 39.8 | 388.6 | 1.383 | 1.352 | 58.95 | 57.10 | 42.6) 42.2 
50.79 | 48.6 | 48.1 | 1.359 | 1.371 | 65.79 | 67.25 | 48.4] 49.1 
52.19} 48.3 | 47.4 | 1.439 | 1.448 | 69.12 | 70.08 | 48.0] 48.4 
39.80 | 50.0] 52.1 | 1.205 | 1.232 | 59.23 | 61.94] 49.2] 50.3 
36.25 | 44.6] 44.8] 1.050 | 1.060 | 48.70 | 49.27 | 46.4] 46.5 
36.61 | 43.9 | 44.2 | 1.037 | 1.049 | 49.05 | 50.25 | 47.3 | 47.9 
35.36 | 46.5 | 46.3 | 1.064 | 1.073 | 48.33 | 48.23 | 45.4] 45.0 
46.86 | 47.4 | 47.4 | 1.292 | 1.290 | 62.12 | 62.66 | 48.1] 48.6 
43.44] 47.9 | 46.5 | 1.239 | 1.226.) 58.81 | 58.01 | 47.5 | 47.3 
50.11,} 50.3] 49.8 | 1.241 | 1.236 | 61.85 | 62.18 | 49.9] 50.3 
47.52 | 45.8 | 46.5 | 1.374 | 1.876 | 65.14 | 66.17 | 47.4] 48.1 
46.12} 47.8} 48.6 | 1.229 | 1.236 | 57.56 | 59.83 | 46.8] 48.4 
46.84) 46.9 |° 46.8 | 1.273 | 1.269 | 61.61 | 61.67 | 48.4] 48.6 
$41.537r} 46.0] 46.3 |$1.234 |$1.2307/$58.00 |$58.477r] 47.0 | 47.6r 
$33.49 | 43.5 | 43.2 |$ .908 |$ .8937r/$40.38 |$38.887| 44.5 43.5r 
40.27 | 43.1] 42.5 | 1.338 | 1.307 | 63.36 | 60.31 | 47.4] 46.1 
$41.447) 46.0 | 46.2 |$1.234 |$1.2287/$57.95 1$58.347) 47.0] 47.5 
$48.98 | 44. 44.6 |$1.292 |$1.302 |$60.89 |$61.06 | 47.1 46.9 


1.401 | 1.395 | 66.40 | 66.74 | 47.4| 47.9 


CO > 
> 
a 
| 


earnings and average hours per week are derived from the average 
number of wage earners and are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous months which were derived from the total number of 
wage earners in one week. 

5Principally rugs. 

$Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 
_ aIndexes of “real” earnings are based upon Tue ConFeRENcE Boarp’s 
indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 

_ bPublished for the first time since December, 1941. This step is con- 
sistent with security policies now in effect for Federal Government 
agencies. Indexes for the intervening period available on request, 

rRevised. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN JULY before and 63.2% more than the average Man hours at 127.8 (1928=100) in 


Hourly earnings rose 0.3% to $1.072 in for 1929. 
July. They were 5.1% higher than in 
July, 1943, and 81.7% above the 1929 


Hours per week declined 0.4 hour or 4 : 
0.9% since June. The July level of 45.5 28.8% higher than in 1929. 


July were 1.8% lower than in June and 
6.0% lower than in July, 1943, but were 


average. hours was 0.5 hour or 1.1% more than Payrolls in July stood at 253.9 (1923= 
Weekly earnings at $48.87 in July that a year before but 2.8 hours or 5.8% 100) or 1.8% less than in June, 1.5% less 


showed a decline of 0.9% since June, and _ below the 1929 average. 


increases of 5.9% since July, 1943, and 
71.2% since 1929. 


Employment losses in July averaged 
0.9%. In the year since July, 1943, em- 


than in July, 1943, and 134.2% more than 
the average for 1929. 


“Real” weekly earnings fell off 13% in ployment fell off 7.0% but exceeded the Ernex B. Dunn 
July but were 3.7% above those a year 1929 average by 36.8%. Division of Labor Statistics 


September, 1944 


Cost of Living 
in August 


HE Boarp’s index of the cost of liv- 
ing of wage earners was 105.1 (1923 
=100) in August, as compared with 105.0 
in July. This is an increase of 0.1%. 
Food prices on a wartime budget showed 
no change over the period, after having 
risen 1.2% in July. Clothing costs rose 
0.5%, reflecting higher prices in certain 
men’s and women’s items, particularly in 
women’s dresses and coats and in men’s 
suits. Components of the sundries group 
rose only fractionally, 0.1%, while those 
of the fuel and light group remained un- 
changed. Rents were not surveyed this 
month. 


Rise of 2.2% in Year 


Living costs in August were 2.2% above 
those of August, 1943, which compares 
with increases of 9.7% in the year ended 
in August, 1942, and 4.8% in the year 
ended in August, 1943. The rise in all 
items since January, 1941, base date of 
the Little Steel formula, has been 22.2%. 
Advances over the year period have been 
greatest in the sundries and clothing 
groups where the rises amounted to 5.7% 
and 4.1%, respectively, while food costs 
during the same period have advanced 
only 0.4%. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dol- 
lar declined to 95.1 cents in August, com= 
pared with 95.2 cents in July and 97.3 
cents a year earlier. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 
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Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: Tae ConrerEnce Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


29 1934 1939 1944 1936 


INDIVIDUAL CITY SURVEYS 


Living costs of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers rose from July 
to August in thirty-three industrial cities, 
although the margin of increase was less 
than in the preceding month. In seven 
other cities such costs remained un- 
changed, while in twenty-three others there 
were declines. 

The largest month-to-month rise oc- 
curred in Richmond and amounted to 
1.0%. Other cities where living costs 
rose 0.5% or more were: Birmingham, 
Chattanooga, Dallas, Fall River, Macon, 
Newark, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Spo- 
kane and Youngstown. 

The greatest decline in August took 
place in Grand Rapids where it averaged 
1.1%. Other cities to record declines were: 


1937 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL ANDO LIGHT 


ne ee 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Buffalo, Bridgeport, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Evansville, 
Green Bay, Indianapolis, Joliet, Lansing, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Portland (Oregon) , 
Rochester, Rockford, Sacramento, St. 
Louis, Syracuse, Wausau and Wilmington. 

Between August, 1943, and August, 
1944, cost of living rose in fifty-nine of 
the sixty-three cities and declined in four 
cities. Increases over the year were led 
by Toledo, with a rise.of 4.3%, and de- 
clines by Duluth, with a decrease of 0.8%. 

Revised indexes for Los Angeles appear 
here for the first time. They are not com- 
parable with data previously published, 
but the complete revisions are available 
upon request. 


Heten S. How 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Clothing 


Fuel and Light Purchasing 


Value of 

Dollar 
67.2 94.6 107.3 97.3 
67.2 94.6 107.4 97.0 
67.2 94.6 108.6 96.4 
67.2 94.6 109.1 96.4 
67.2 94.6 110.0 96.2 
67.0 94.6 110.5 96.2 
67.0 94.6 110.6 96.7 
67.0 94.6 111.5 96.7 
67.0 94.6 112.8 96.1 
67.0 94.6 113.2 95.8 
67.0 94.6 113.3 95.8 
66.9 94.5 113.3 95 .2 
66.9 94.5 113.4 95.1 


Date 
All I Total Men’s 
a a Eh a a ta a a i ee ee a 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
1943 cA agus scx pms mets cirsiere 102.8 111.44 90.8 89.3 99.1 79.5 
September.............. 103.1 112.0 90.8 89.8 99.5 80.1 
October 2) 355 2 Baax 103.7 112.6 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 
November’. -c.ccoect-crsnss< 103.7 112.1 90.8 90.9 100.0 81.7 
December.............. 103.9 111.9 90.8 91.1 100.2 81.9 
1944 January................ 103.9 111.1 90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 
February.c232222 ae2lde 103.4 109.6 90.8 91.6 101.0 82.1 
Marche. .8.. 25sesseans 103.4 109.2 90.8 91.7 101.2 82.2 
April Fa teria cen i 104.1 110.1 90.8 91.9 | 101.6 82.2 
MSY. face ieanskein nee 104.4 110.7 90.8 92.3 101.8 82.8 
BLT rey se Oe aoe eaes 104.4 110.6 90.8 92.5 101.8 83.1 
Jul 25ctse hs. ee ieee 105.0 111.96 90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 
Magus tir aie merci y Rae. 105.1 111.9¢ 90.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 


+0.1 
+2.2 


July 1944 to August 1944..... 
August 1943 to August 1944.. 


1Since October, 
_ 15, and October 15. ; 
2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


eae 
+0.4 | 40.1 


1948: data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 
It is jocanad no change has occurred since July, 1944. 


Percentage Changes _ 


+0.5 | _+0.2 
+4.1 +3.0 


+1.0 
+5.5 


27 | os | 
+2.7 -0.4 


aBased on food price indexes of Tan Conrerence Boasp for August 15, 1943, 
bBased on food price indexes for July 13, 1944. 
eBased on food price indexes for August 15, 1944. 


0 
-0.1 


+0.1 
+5.7 


-0.1 
-2.3 


rRevised 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp | 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They | 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. | 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crry July 1944 | Aug. 1943 Crrr July 1944 | Aug. 1943 
Aug. 1944 | July 1944 | Aug. 1943 to to Aug. 1944 | July 1944 to to | 
Aug. 1944 | Aug. 1944 Aug. 1944 | Aug. 1944 | 
Akron Chicago 
Hood rage wceccea.ctoen 147.7 146.5 150.4 +0.8 -1.8 Food. Pane Cul CHS Ce 144.8 145.0 ale! +2.2 | 
Housing) i. oes oes 113.8 113.8 11327 0 +0.1 Housing! Mts je onake <a 105.8 105.8 s 0 0 
Clothing 4... ok AAe 125.3| 125.3] 121.2 0 una 41 Clothing’. that te 129.9| 129.5| 124.5] +0.3| +4.3 
Fuel and light........ 112.5 | 112.5 | 108.8 0 Fuel and light....... ‘98.9 98.9 97.6 0 +1.3 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4] 118.4] 118.4 0 Housefurnishings....| 125.2 | 125.2 | 124.9 0 +9.2 
Sundrieso\5 5.uc0he es 118.7 118.7 115.2 0 Sundries *nue.. baat. 116.2 116.2 112.1 0 +3.7 
Weighted Total..... 126.5 126.1 Weighted Total....}| 124.0 124.0 121.2 0 +2.3 
Cincinnati 
esis e1grs ie, 9:8 ceive wae A 150.1 2 Boodsevas tie ne ee || Leo so 141.6 —2.8 
solosicieivisisl afereiets a2 99.2 22 Housing. vas. onl 20089 100.9 0 
Svatal uaa erate veces of, 126.1 qe) Clothing ®: 20.5 cwalloteo 136.6 129.4 +0.7 +6.3 | 
Fuel and light........ 113.1] 113.1 6 Fuel and light....... 106.0} 106.0] 108.5 0. | +2.4 | 
Housefurnishings..... 119.3 | 119.3 al Housefurnishings....} 125.2 | 124.5 | 124.1 +0.6 +0.9 | 
Sundries...252.. 022 gee, LUSr9 115.9 Af Sundries*a.pe cate 112.0 Ee 108.2 9.1 +3.5 
Weighted Total... 125.0 | 124.5 5 | 
Bric AOC Se RS pire 149.2 —0.1 ste e cece ee eeeee 142.5 141.1 ; 
SC YOu Cdosaene 2 103 .2 0 Housing's. Uo 109.7 109.7 0 0 
Roache SO Ote 2. 120.1 0 Clothing’) ance e| isos: 133.5 Loe +0.1 +5.1 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 | 104.9 0 Fuel and light....... 105.7} 105.2] 103.0]/ +0.5| 42.6 
Housefurnishings..... 141.1 | 130.9 0 Housefurnishings....| 130.0 | 130.0 | 121.8 0 +6.7 
Sundriessncssin sees 117, 118.6 0 Sundries......... peat LiG29 116.9 114.6 0 +2.0 
Weighted Total..... 129.3 126.2 0 Weighted Total....| 125.0 125.0 122.6 0 +2.0 
Birmingham 
Food. Salse's cc aa erase : : : : settee cece eens 148.3 145.1 147.4 +2.2 +0.6 
Housing" Slava ene) cet ane e 2 : : eS 105.6 105.6 105.6 0 0 
Clothing. weseceeceees| 129.8 | 180.4] 125.0] -0.5 | +8.8] Clothing............ TOM 127.1 122.7 0 +3 .6 
Fuel and light Bi cee Fuel and light....... 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings eee Housefurnishings Scale LS0L0 127.4 127.9 +2.0 +1.6 
Sundriiea=— SS ; é : ; Sundries......... Seal. LISES! lagl lS Gels 38 0 +1.8 
= Weighted Total....} 123.1 | 122.0 | 121.6 +1.2 


ERR ca ease Sinvasey 3 5 8 -0.1 Ree ta eee | LAO s Oe AYES 
BEI 5 | 108.5) 103.5 0 i 105.9 | 105.9 | 

SECs DOR aS 3| 128.3] 124.8 0 Gateetecsrviee cc| ee GaSe tel BAe 

Fuel and light........ 19Ge192 372) 1204 0 Fuel and light....... 105.9 | 105.8 

Housefurnishings..... 122.6 | 122.6] 1929.5 0 Housefurnishings....| 130.3 | 128.5 

Sundries: sto).22. 115.8 | 115.8} 111.8 0 Sundricsmipees ses ae: 116.1 | 116.0 

or 4 A Q 0 124.5 | 124.7 


re fate See Or ee Nt St fe Le A Mn [See 5AM Len eer 29 JCS JO) | eet nA ee © A (edi aaah Mec BIC ACA CM a Ce 


Howsitigtsceecaoc ses : ; : Mp ee ieee 
lotiing cacao os oy a eros 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries......... bevee Sundries........... ‘ 

Weighted Total... .. 26. . ‘ ; ; Weighted Total. ... 


WE OOd acid era's ite een =vele | phOOds. areata ee ‘ 
Housings sass ne -0.3 | Housing!............ 
Clothing. 7.2.2 2.2.:5. +2.0 Re ee 
Fuel and light........ +2.5 | Fuel and light....... +12.0 x 
Housefurnishings ae * +3.8 | Housefurnishings.... 42.7 : 
Sundries........ Sundries..... ae | +2.9 ? 
Weighted Total... 120.7 | -0.1| 41.3 ¢ 
zi 
Nenaenatiete aNOS> Soles LOS: Sul. 5 TOR Ol Sake a ha he Hugin lt. ete, 3 
Sayers Ls : 
Fuel and light....... “f 0 ae 
Housefurnishings. .. . 0 +4.4 
| ‘ Sundries, ), ccs ons oe 5 0 +6.2 
Weighted Total.....| 127.9 ‘ 4.0} +0.9}| +3.1 Weighted Total....| 128.9 0.2} 41.6 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since July, 1944. 2 rRevised, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: ‘THe Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage - = . Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Ciry es Ciry le a 
July 1944 | Aug, 1943 July 1944 | Aug. 1943 
Aug. 1944 | July 1944 | Aug. 1943 to to Aug. 1944 | July 1944 | Aug. 1943 to to 
l Aug. 1944 | Aug. 1944 Aug. 1944 | Aug. 1944 
Duluth Indianapolis 
UL Ses see ren 136.9 | 187.2] 145.0 -0.2 SMG | PLS en eee A 150.9} 152.6} 146.5 ~1.1 +3.0 
Housing" Warn Senet 100.2 100.2 100.2 0 0 Bousin gues nee 107.9 107.9 | 107.9 0 0 
Clothing. Nena: Soin 136.1 135.3 127.0 +0.6 =o 7-11 Clothing. 5,,........ 126.3 126 2 121.0 +0.1 +4.4 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 | 107.5 | 105.3 0 +2.1 | Fuel and light....... 112.0} 111.9] 108.2]) +0.1] 43.5 
Housefurnishings. .. .. 144.7 | 144.7] 187.7 0 +5.1 | Housefurnishings....) 125.5 | 125.5 | 124.7 0 +0.6 
UNCLES. oe a See 112.0 111.9 110.8 +0.1 see pundriess,;° 6.) eae 117.3 117.3 IED, 0 +4.6 
Weighted Total... . 121.7 | 191.7 | 122.7 0 -0.8 | Weighted Total..... 126.8 | 127.3 | 123.2|) -0.4 2.9 
Erie, Pa. z ] Kansas City, Mo. | 
Food. att SEE. SA 152.0 LY | 156.9 -0.5 Ss OO Sih. onan sieean ss 135.1 134.8 136.5 +0.2 -1.0 
Housing" 1 APAeRY Paeye 110.0 110.0 109.9 0 +0.1 | Housing’............ 105.2 105.2 105.2 0 0 
Clothing. . Oe einite 142.2 RS Y bet 134.3 +3.3 5.901 Clothing.7......2.50. 128.6 128.4 123.2 +0.2 +4.4 
Fuel and fights os... 113.0 | 118.0] 109.7 0 +3.0 | Fuel and light....... 109.5 | 109.5 | 108.7 0 sere 
Housefurnishings - Bene 130.0 129.9 129.8 +0.1 +0.2 | Housefurnishings....| 123.7] 123.5 | 120.9 +0.2 +2.3 
WUndtIeS: eet ee Ce 125.2 12572 118.6 | 0 +5.6 | Sundries............ 122.6 122.0 hla yi +0.5 +7.8 
Weighted Total. ... 131.4 131.2 130.6 +0.2 +0.6 Weighted Total..... 12975 122.4 119.9 +0.1 +2.2 
Fall River Lansing 
| It SE A a 136.4 135.8 140.6 +0.4 = 8 OR HOOd wae caries s an 167.1 169.7r| 167.3 -1.5 -0.1 
Housing! erate erie ae a ee 104.3 104.3 104.3 0 0 Housing! kee eee 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Clothing None Byre 134.7 134.8 119.7 =O-1| }|/ 4-19-5541) Clothing: =... 2... .. 128.2 127.6 123.8 +0.5 +3 .6 
Fuel and light........ 116.8 116.8 115.5 0 +1.1 | Fuel and light....... 105.2 105.2 102.1 0 +3.0 
Housefurnishings..... 121.7 118.8 114.3 +2.4 +6.5 | Housefurnishings....| 135.6 135.7 | 133.6 -0.1 41.5 
Sundries...) eee Se 124.6 dH Wer 116.0 +2.4 +74 | Sundries.......:.... 125.7 125.7 118.1 0 +6 .4 
Weighted Total..»;; 12522 124.3 122.7 +0.7 +2.0 Weighted Total..... 130.7 A 
Front Royal, Va. Los Angeles? 
Lo Wee, Sos are 164.3 162.4 163.0 +1.2 +0.8 Food. ESO AEE 148.5 
Housing. oS n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. Gt) ROUSING’ ost oa esn ay 106.2 
GLUTEN Ep ae ape Srp: 144.1 143.7 187.8 +0.3 +4.6 | Clothing. wesc ee eeee 12502 
Fuel and light........ 111.4 | 111.4] 103.9 0 +7.2 | Fuel and light....... 93.4 
Housefurnishings. .... eS (ee BS ey ilies ESE 0 +0.1 | Housefurnishings....} 120.7 
SUING 1g oo Se acai. pear 114.0 114.0 109.9 0 eeSe7ete Sundress... neces. 119.1 
a Weighted Total..... sll 
Louisville 
HOOd Seorewnece teas 
Housing). ~...-2..-. 
Clothing toc. m aciae 
Fuel and light....... 


Housefurnishings.. . . 
Sundries... oe ee c 


ee ee ey 


sete ww ewes 


Clothing: © .2.seeras 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries........<... 


a 
teens 
wee ee 


ed 


steee 


+0.4 


i 0 
7 es Sige oiei| tte eos rs] 480 
Fuel and light........ 0 | Fuel and light....... re pare 
Housefurnishings ‘ea +2.6 | Housefurnishings. ... = * oh 
Sundries............- +1.4 | Sundries............ . 
Weighted Total. .... +1.5| Weighted Total.....[” 126.5 +0.2| 0.2 


Rents surveyed beractetiy : | i red si 7944 ailable. 
} j i] 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since July, 1944. n.d. Not av: 
aenised data not es pian So published. Data for earlier months available upon request. : 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbe Percentage 
Jan 1989 100 | lage Jan., 1939 = 100 Changes 
Crrr July 1944 | Aug. 1943 
July 1944 | Aug. 1943 y g 
Aug. 1944 | July 1944 | Aug. 1943 to to 
Aug. 1944 | July 1944 | Aug. 1943 hs am ree Ed ug uly ug fesatory emer 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Hood craticce cs tematees 143.2 145.9 139.5 -1.9 = FON OOM sists sereteie cielotetevaleve 144.1 +0.3 -1.4 
Housings. acc celeste 103.4 103.4 103.3 0 +0.1 NY ee seer eee ees 104.2 0 
Clothing Mace. cece 135.0 | 134.0] 128.6 +0.7 +5.0 | Clothing...........] 124.7 -0.7 +0.5 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 | 109.8 | 107.6 0 +2.0 | Fuel and light....... 94.6 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 128.9} 128.8] 125.5 +0.1 +2.7 | Housefurnishings..../ 128.4 +2.7 
Sundries..........3.: 116.1 116.1 112.6 0 =i 111) Sundriesh. 1.2 ees cis: 112.8 +3.1 
Weighted Total..... 124.0 124.8 121.0 -0.6 +2.5 Weighted Total..... 124.0 +0.4 
Philadelphia 
srenseetelonss @ ote sionensr i +0.9 dentoaratevngierseecare ot +1.0 —-0.4 


EL OUBLIIG aman eer ioke ; : 0 Ing, a:<.2'< stertevors 0 0 

Clothing mar cnn. were 127.0 || +0.3 ING. cress ercteleter ef ' 0 +4.9 

Fuel and light........ 102.1 0 Fuel and light....... 110. 0 +3.3 

Housefurnishings..... 122.2 0 Housefurnishings....| 128. +3.9 +6.0 

Slindries*=- ean wieere- 112.8 0 Sundriess:...0enelse 122. -0.1} +10.6 
Weighted Total..... 123.2 |) +0.4| +1.7] Weighted Total..... 


saceter ss hele lst Seneuese rer —0.2 irsifols eke siete volapenerans 
Housings. cere Oo | pee Oe [pEousing ty. oir) -rreteels 
Clothing tieeon. cae On| vee Clothing: ico... tects 
Fuel and light........ O | +1.1 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 0 Housefurnishings .... +0.7 
Sundries..c.c05 626% oss +0.3 Sundries............ 0 +3.7 


ee ed 
ee ween ween eee 


Pewee ewer eens 


Fuel and light......... : : 
Housefurnishings. .... : 134. 
Sundriegeric.c oe see 116. 116. 


see e ewer eee cce es}? L00.0 | LOD.D | L¥D.VU TT -TV.DO | AF L.D J FOOG.. . ce eee ever ene 


Housing sy ois oats aves ; F ings... .2.1) ceetett ahs 

Clothing: .4..4.cen de IN) Ws eyo rorcteeretetors : : 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 115.2 +1.4 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....| 126.5 +0.8 
Sundries srt esces Sundriés.. .tesan ees 117.9 +1.3 


eoeee] £47,0 ) Lid.D | LLl.é |} fU.D | + l.oOF) |yvelgnted LOUal..... 


ee ecssccssescoes, 2UL,.h | LE0.0 | 201.9 | FL. | = —U.O | POOG,. . cee r ccc cece 


sovoccccoseseo| 24V.0N ) 214U.0 ), L241VU.0 7 Vv; WU § SROUSING.. .. cc ccc ese 


ee) 


Fuel and light........ 


eee ewe ewe eee 


ight ; Fuel and light....... +2 6 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings.... +1.1 
Sundries *ss4 02 oo wea Sundries............ +1.8 


ee LE || dL | eat 


eeeee 


ee a? 


Clothing............ 3.4 
Fuel and light....... ea 
Housefurnishings. ... 0 
Sundries............ : 


secre 


wes eis SUS. *viehe inter sie Se eC ee Se ee Ue eee Ot BOO sc w.c.aie a 6 
ee ee ed 


SPER eee Ke sileisiieere Se ero oes NE I RUN oe rousing; 
see twee woes 


Ce ee 


Fuel and light........ 


ey 


ight Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... as 
Sundries:.-;.3........ Sundries............ +5.0 
Weighted Total..... 127.97] 125.6. +1.4 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since July, 1944, rRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Tor Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities 


Index Numbe! Pp t ] 
" Jan, 1080 = 100 ey eee peaniee 
TY Cirr rear @raryen 
July 1944 | Aug. 1943 July 1944 | Aug. 1943 
Aug. 1944 | July 1944 | Aug. 1943 to to Aug. 1944 | July 1944 | Aug. 1943 . 16 ts 
Aug. 1944] Aug. 1944 Aug. 1944 | Aug. 1944 
Rockford, Il. Spokane 
Food... . are ere Kaetatieres 148.9 150.3 Hood arn ce ie cke 141.0 139.4 139.9 +1.1 +0.8 
Housing RRS hare afcleres 138.1 188.17 OusIng oes aint 102.0 | 102.0] 102.0 0 0 
Clothing............. 125.6 | 125.4 Clothings...85 6 ben: 124.0} 124.0] 121.2 0 +2.3 
Fuel and light........ 118.1] 118.1 Fuel and light....... 133.9 | 1383.9] 183.5 0 +0.3 
Housefurnishings. . . . . 1Si2) | 18st Housefurnishings....] 133.5 | 133.5 | 132.3 0 +0.9 
Sundries. sears 115.4 115.5 Slndries 4 seen eee 114.9 114.9 109.8 0 +4.6 
Weighted Total.....| 131.8 | 132.2 Weighted Total..... 124.9 | 124.3] 122.7|) +40.5| +1.8 
Syracuse 
a ee 8 Mood. wctevcaccsses | 199.9) 140.4.) 146.8)" —1.1 =5)1 
a ee ok Housing nonce rah Lone 116.2 116.2 0 0 
Boss nien sion AO ck Clothing iad sinisity «3c 132.9 | 182.6) 127:8] +0.2 | +4.0 
Fuel and light........ 80.8 Fuel and light. ...... 114.2 | 114.2] 109.0 0 | +4.8 
Housefurnishings. ... . 144.2 Housefurnishings....| 134.2 | 135.4] 130.8 0.9} +2.6 
Sundries............. 120.0 SUCHE Gomiowsionon 114.5 | 114.5] 112.6 0 41.7 
as 9 Weighted Total 124.4 | 124.9] 125.1|/ -0.4] -0.6 
MOOd set metas cera ire 143.6 143.7 142.8 -0.1 +0.6 
Housings eeivee teins 113.0] 113.0] 109.4 0 +3.3 
Clothing Sr. +... 125.4 125.4 123.1 0 +1.9 
Fuel and light....... 107.6 107.7 105.2 -0.1 +2.3 
Housefurnishings....| 123.7 UPS tf 122.0 0 +1.4 
Sundries aeons 126.2 126.2 111.0 0 +13.7 
9 9 0 3) 


Food s4.ecee ns © le 143.¢ 142.4) 142.8] 40.4] +0.1] Food............... 8 2 
Housing! 55 6 << <is' 100.9 LOO Dts 100-9), 5 0 Bee 30) |) Housing’. oc case. di ay 
Clothing. #.2.¢% .) onc 124.2 |. 194.1}. 119.7 || .--0.1 |] .-++8.8 | Clothing... ...0;....- © 3 
Fuel and light........ 106.8 | 106.8 Fuel and light....... 109.8 8 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.6 | 126.4 Housefurnishings....| 126.2 .2 
Sundries....... ce 116.0 | 116.0 Sundries... 6. 6. %.00005 111.3 3 

Weighted Total..... 122.2 | 122.0 125.8 8 


ee ccecccecsccces| LEV.A | 190.0 | 123.0 || TY.D | Psi fF PU. «per ecercceees 


tee eee reer eee ec} LUUL.F | LUU.9 | LUV — UYU fF VY fF EROUSID Gwe eee een eee 


sere eee eee eee! 4£908,.U | 4901.0 | LE0.4 | TYU.D | FO. fF VSOULTI GG... ee eee eees 


ae See : : : .9 | Fuel and light....... 0 
rete: ; : : r .1 | Housefurnishings. ... 0 +3.1 
WE SSS: : ; ; ZOu Sundries: stenees a2. 0 


sree : : : i : Weighted Total.... 


Reibloks siete cle veis gas ; : 150.9 +0.7 : pet seeeecencees 

Housing’ 7222. 0..:- 2 114.3} 114.3] 114.3 0 0 NG... ss ee eee ee 
Clothing 9. 8.282 121.0 | 121.2] 119.9 0.2 +0.9 | Clothing............ z A 
Fuel and light........ 115.9 | 115.9] 113.9 0 +1.8 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 121.4] 121.4] 120.3 0 +0.9 Housefurnishings . at : ae 
Sundries. ares. 112.3 112.38 108.9 0 +3.1 | Sundries............ : : . : 

Weighted Total..... 126.8 | 126.5 | 125.2] +0.2| 41.8 TONG Sate 

1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since July, 1944. Revised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


. 1943 
July 1944 | Aug. 1943 July 1944 Aug. 
to 


to 
Aug. 1944 | Aug. 1944 


BP) | MOOG Dercei alerts +0.2 +0.3 

Fore Seer oe oe ae Ves : epee Housing... a 03 
thing......| 0 | +8.5|Clothing...... ing.......,| 0.6 | +7.2 | Clothing. ..... 6 
Clothing...... 0 +3.5 | Clothing...... : eee fiche ee | galand ieee pens Oia 


Fuel and light. 0 +3.8 


0 
4 hings , ishings. 0 1.0 | H’sefurnishings} +0.3 | +0.8 

tales 9.3.| 410.5 56g WE | Napier a oh ee tt Sundries... 0 | +12.0 

W'ghted Total —0.5 | +2.31 W’ghted Total] 0.2 +1.2 | W’ghted Total] +0.1 | +8.5 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: Tort CoNFERENCE BOARD Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Weighted Total Food Housing? Clothing _ Fuel- lal House Furnishings ___ Sundries 
Aug. July, Aug. July, Aug. July, Aug. July, Aug. July, Aug. July, Aug. July, 
1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 
United States!...... 105.0 | 105.0 | 111.6 | 111.7] 90.9] 99.9] 93.0} 92.5] 95.7] 95.7 a a | 113.6 | 113.6 
Alcrone scenester 128.1 | 197.9 | 148.0 | 147.2 | 119.8 | 113.8 | 195.3 | 125.8 | 119.5 | 112.5 | 118.4 | 118.4 | 123.4 123.4 
Atlanitast ctesmeraroners 104.9 | 124.5 | 149.1 | 148.1] 99.2 | 99.2 | 196.7 | 196.1 | 113.1 | 113.1 | 118.6 | 118.6 118.2 | 118.2 
Baltimoressaseen hie oe 129 3 | 129.3 | 148.9 | 149.0 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 128.2 | 128.2 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 138.2 | 138.2 125.7 | 125.7 
Birmingham,..........| 128.6 | 127.8 | 155.6 | 153.4 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 129.8 | 130.4 | 103.9 | 103.8 | 120.2 117.8 | 121.3 | 121.3 
Boston. .......+.++++5 193.2 | 193.4 | 137.2 | 137.6 | 103.5 | 108.5 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 122.6 | 122.6 | 122.6 | 122.6 | 116.6 | 116.6 
Bridgeport 126.4 | 126.9 | 137.6 | 138.9 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 128.6 | 128.6 |,120.0 | 120.0 | 126.6 | 126.6 128.5 | 128.5 
Buttalo. seer eee 193.8 | 124.5 | 141.2 | 143.5 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 108.6 | 108.6 | 129.9 | 129.9 | 114.6 | 114.6 
Chattanooga.......... 128.2 | 127.5 | 162.1 | 159.7 | 108.8 | 103.8 | 193.1 | 122.9 | 100.7 | 100.7 | 121.5 | 191.5 | 116.7 | 116.7 
Chicago. .....---++++: 124.0 | 124.2 | 144.4 | 145.0 | 105.8 | 195.8 | 129.9 | 120.5] 98.9] 98.9 | 195.1 | 196.1] 117.6 | 117.6 
Gincinnatin.geimekst oe 193 3 | 123.8 | 138.7 | 140.6 | 100.9 | 109.9 | 137.5 | 136.6 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 124.7 | 124.4] 116.5 | 116.5 
Cleveland au. i508 195.6 | 125.8 | 141.0 | 141.6 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 133.7 | 133.5 | 105.7 | 105.2 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 120.5 | 120.5 
Dallas. Meccessetreee.<. 104.5 | 123.5 | 147.7 | 144.5 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 127.1 | 127.1] 989.1 | 89.1 | 129.3 | 127.6 | 120.3 120.3 
IBEW ARO ha bommconorose 125.2 | 125.5 | 145.3 | 146.6 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 124.2 | 124.2 | 105.9 | 105.8 | 129.5 | 128.2 120.1 | 120.0 
Denvel man ane. 125.0 | 125.9 | 198.9 | 142.3 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 130.4 | 129.7 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 133.4 | 180.5 | 124.1 124.1 
Des Moines........... 123.9 | 124.1 | 137.0 | 187.8 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 133.5 | 133.4 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 126.1 | 125.9 | 119.9 119.9 
Detroit:tae vere 129 3 | 129.6 | 147.5 | 149.3 | 107.0 | 107.0 | 133.3 | 131.7 | 112.1 | 112.1 | 126.0 | 126.0 | 128.8 | 128.8 
Duluth eee) ee 193.2 | 123.3 | 137.0 | 137.6 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 136.1 | 135.3 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 140.4 | 140.4 | 117.3 117.3 
EriesPacieu aren. 132.2 | 132.2 | 152.2 | 153.2 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 142.2 | 197.7 | 113.0 | 113.0 | 129.9 | 129.9 | 127.7 | 127.7 
Ball: Riveta-tectsiecri: 125.6 | 124.8 | 136.1 | 135.8 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 134.7 | 194.8 | 116.6 | 116.6 | 118.2 | 116.7 | 126.3 | 123.9 
Front Royal, Va.......] na. | na. | 164.4 | 162.67] na. | na. | 144.1 | 143.7 | 111.4 | 111.4 | 192.4 | 182.4 118.1 | 118.17 
Grand Rapids......... 128.4 | 129.7 | 143.0 | 148.5 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 135.7 | 132.8 | 110.9 | 110.9 | 146.2 | 146.2 | 125.9 | 125.9 
Green Bay, Wis.... ...| 122.8 | 123.5 | 134.1 | 137.0 | 102.8 | 102.8 | 133.4 | 133.2 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 129.3 | 128.5 | 120.4 120.4 
Houston.............. 193.3 | 123.0 | 143.1 | 142.0 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 197.2 | 197.2] 84.9| 84.8 | 117.4 | 117.6 | 121.2 | 121.2 
Huntington, W. Va....| 126.7 | 126.6 | 147.3 | 146.8 | 111.7 | 111.7 | 127.3 | 127.4 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 129.3 | 129.4} 117.0 117.0 
Indianapolis........... 128.0 | 128.4 | 150.1 | 151.5 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 126.3 | 126.2 | 112.0 | 111.9 | 195.1 | 125.1 | 123.0 | 123.0 
Kansas City, Mo...... 123.9 | 123.8 | 134.4 | 134.1 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 128.6 | 128.4 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 122.9 | 122.8 | 125.6 | 125.5 
Lansing )sa0 os oe 131.4 | 132.2 | 166.1 | 169.4] 98.0] 98.0 | 128.2 | 127.6 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 133.4 | 193.4 | 129.4 | 129.4 
Los Angeles’, ......... 125.7 | 125.2 | 146.8 | 145.1 | 106.2 | 106.2 | 195.2 | 125.1 | 93.4| 98.4 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 122.2 | 122.1 
Louisville Rts <rohie ss 194.9 | 125.1 | 144.3 | 145.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 194.8 | 124.1 | 113.4 | 119.4 | 134.7 | 190.5 | 114.1 | 114.2 
M aconiavacie. ace seas oe 132.0 | 131.3 | 151.5 | 149.5 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 129.8 | 128.6 | 101.5 | 101.5 | 134.9 | 134.9 | 125.6 | 125.6 
Meadville, Pa......... 127.3 | 127.2 | 146.3 | 146.1 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 119.6 | 119.2 | 112.1 | 112.1 | 136.0 | 136.0 | 125.8 | 125.8 
Memphis: -...-----<- 127.1 | 126.9 | 157.0 | 156.3 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 134.3 | 133.6] 98.1] 98.1 | 127.8 | 129.1] 114.1 | 114.1 
Milwaukee. ..........- 124.9 | 125.7 | 142.7 | 145.7 | 103.4 | 103.4 | 135.0 | 134.0 | 109.8 | 109.8 }| 127.9 | 127.9 | 121.0 | 121.0 
Minneapolis........... 126.3 | 125.8 | 149.3 | 148.0 | 103.7 | 103.7 | 133.9 | 133.5 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 121.9 | 121.9 | 120.9 | 120.9 
Muskegon, Mich....... 131.9 | 132.0 | 161.9 | 162.6 | 115.2 | 115.2 | 132.0 | 132.0 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 120.3 
Newark. & 4:20.52: 123.5 | 122.8 | 199.1 | 137.47] 101.4 | 101.4 | 126.3 | 196.2 | 102.8 | 102.87] 132.9 | 132.6 | 119.4 | 119.4 
New Haven........... 120.1 | 119.9 | 135.9 | 135.3 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 197.2 | 127.7 ] 111.8 | 111.8 | 124.4 | 124.4 | 111.6 | 111.3 
New Orleans.......... 129.6 | 128.9 | 149.4 | 147.6 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 132.6 | 132.6] 88.2| 88.2 | 123.5 | 124.1 | 121.0 | 121.0 
soo Be an 124.1 | 124.0 | 146.1 | 146.5 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 120.2 | 118.2 | 117.2 | 117.2 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 114.4 | 114.4 
miahateeee ecco 2: 125.7 | 125.8 | 148.5 | 149.0 | 100.6 | 109.6 | 197.0 | 126.3 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 139.9 | 189.9 | 121.2 | 121.1 
‘GSuae W. Va....| 125.1 | 125.1 | 144.3 | 143.9 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 124.7 | 125.6 | 94.6 | 94.6 | 128.4 | 128.4] 116.5 | 116.5 
elphia...........] 126.5 | 125.9 | 140.4 | 188.8 | 102.9 | 1092.9 | 129.9 | 129.9 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 126.3 | 123.5 | 125.1 | 125.1 
Pittsburgh... ..:. «. ahs 124.9 | 124.4 | 143.2 | 141.9 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 123.0 | 129.0 | 110.3 | 110.3 | 118.3 | 118.5 | 118.9 | 118.9 
pores Dre SSE SACRE es eee 144.5 | 146.9 | 110.0 | 110 0 | 139.6 | 139.8 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 119.5 | 120.6 | 118.5 | 118.5 
eA coteaapee Te et ee 142.4 | 142.1 | 103.8 | 103.3 | 133.7 | 183.5 | 115.4 | 115.4 | 126.2 | 196.2 | 120.2 | 120.2 
Ranch ni ee Great a 158.8 | 155.0 ] 103.1 | 103.1 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 107.8 | 107.8 
DLE SEL : .8 | 150.7 | 149.7 | 120.3 | 120.3 ] 117.7 | 117.7 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 121.9 | 121.9 } 117.0 | 116.6 
Rochester............. 127.5 | 128.1 | 144.7 | 147.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 130.9 | 130.7 |] 118.0 | 118.0 | 135.8 | 135.7 | 128.3 | 127.0 
Recetonl U0 beads SR 132.9 | 133.4 | 148.2 | 150.0 | 138.1 | 138.17] 125.6 | 125.4 | 113.6 | 113.6 | 131.2 | 131.2 | 121.3 | 121.4 
gos Spa: Onintecaierane fe ee He 147.6 | 148.4 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 137.4 | 136.7] 80.8] 80.8 | 144.0 | 143.3] 122.1 | 122.1 
pte arated PE aie eats 145.1 | 145.5 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 127.9 | 127.8 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 118.2 | 118.2 } 116.0 | 116.1 
ie Pa Bia epee, 142.5 | 141.9 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 124.2 | 124.1 | 106.6 | 106.6 | 126.3 | 126.2 | 120.9 | 120.9 
rae isco-Oakl : -4 | 144.8 | 144.1 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 132.0 | 181.6 | 89.7 | 89.7 | 119.9 | 119.8 | 122.2 | 122.2 
} Sc Sees 26.8 | 126.5 | 150.2 | 149.2 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 121.0 | 121.2 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 114.4 | 114.4 
oseenet nAdEE top oGer oe ee 139.5 | 137.6 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 124.0 | 124.0 | 133.9 | 183.9 | 132.9 | 182.9 | 117.9 | 117.9 
reset rene saree rae 138.8 | 140.4 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 132.9 | 199.6 | 114.2 | 114.2 | 182.2 | 183.1 ] 118.7 | 118.7 
te gee eee skbe i 7 118.0 113.0 | 125.4 | 125.4 | 107.6 | 107.7 | 123.3 | 123.3 | 127.8 | 127.8 
Wilmington aod kre eel : 55.2 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 188.3 | 138.3 | 109.8 | 109.8 | 125.7 | 125.7 | 116.5 | 116.5 } 
ee heat ay ee .1 | 142.9 | 143.0 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 130.7 | 180.6 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 119.9 | 119.9 | 116.6 | 116.6 x 
gstown....... Rises 126.7 | 152.0 | 150.3 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 135.9 | 134.9 | 106.7 | 106.7 | 134.8 | 134.8 | 114.9 | 115.0 


July 1944) Aug. 1943 
ly re puly 44 Sates ions Page: [Ave apes July 1944) Aug. 1943 ay Aug. 1943] July 1944) Aug. 1943} aa 1944|Aug. 1943 


to 
Aug. 1944] Aug. 1944}Aug, 1944]Aug. 1944 Ang: ‘oad Rex 1944] Aug, 1944) Aug. 1944]Aug. coe 19441: ug. 1944 Aug. 1944 Aug. 1944)Aug. 1944 © 


5 pay La 


Evansville, Ind........| -0.5 | +3.2] -1.1 -1.5 0 0 0 
Q ; F - 5 +3.5 0 3.8 -0.5 : 
Sollee eee is Ze ae 40.9,) 60.0 0 | +1.8| +4.7| 0 + 9| -2.4 hee re aa ae 
Wi Mesa vee e o | -0.6] +7.2 0 | +6.5 0 0.7 ; 
Trenton, N.J.........] +0.2 | +3.6 | +0.3 0 0 +0.3 | +0.2! +5.6 -0.1 —0.4 | +0.2 bay ? ee 
11928 = 00. *Data on rents are collected q) January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 
et Soe on rents at quart tarterly (J u and October 15). It is assumed no change ihr gonered ince July 15, 1944, 7 
Rages Li wi ie es previous ly y Published 2 Data for earlier months he Seepeeae uest, inet 
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September, 1944 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


wep) 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


OR THE SECOND consecutive 
month, the number of strikes begun 
and the number of workers idle were less 
than in the preceding month, according 
to preliminary estimates released by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This does not mean that the resultant 
figures in July presented a good picture. 
In July, 470 strikes were started, a greater 
number than for any month since Septem- 
ber, 1941, except for May and June of this 
year. There were 145,000 workers involved 
in strikes beginning in July, as compared 
with 155,000 the previous month, and 121,- 
000 in July, 1943. Man days idle because 
of all strikes during July totaled 680,000, 
the same as during the month of June. 


AUGUST STRIKES 

Tue Conference Boarp’s tabulation of 
strikes occurring during August does not 
even in its incompleteness indicate a great 
lessening of strike activity as compared 
with former months. Among the most im- 
portant disputes of the month were the 
ones of the Philadelphia Transportation 
Company in Philadelphia, the Electric Boat 
Company at Groton, Connecticut, and that 
of the soft coal miners in the western 
Pennsylvania area. 

The wave of strikes in the soft coal in- 
dustry hit various companies on different 
dates, beginning around the middle of 
August. The procedure followed varied 
from mine to mine. In some instances, the 


miners returned to work early in the dis- 
pute, but in others they still remain out. 
In general, however, the pattern was the 
same. The United Clerical, Technical and 
Supervisory Employees of the Mining In- 
dustry Division of the United Mine Work- 
ers desired recognition by the companies 
of their union as the collective bargaining 
agent of the supervisory employees. With 
supervisors on strike, none of the necessary 
inspections was made and the miners were 
not permitted to enter the mines and per- 
form their regular work. Shutdowns natu- 
rally were the next step. Finally, on Sep- 
tember 1, President Roosevelt authorized 
Secretary Ickes to seize and operate ten 
of the mines on the ground that prosecu- 
tion of the war would be impeded if these 
labor troubles were not settled. Orders 
for further seizures are being made as 
necessary. Close to 70 mines with 1,500 
supervisory employees and 30,000 produc- 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


Date 


Beginning in Period 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
Sordi Separations? 
[ale During | (1985-1989 reer 
i = iscella- ccessions 
Number sat rhea) Total Quits‘ Saar Discharges’| Layoffs® 
(Thousand) 

DOSO Feces Serre oe ee ees os 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
RSL LS okey Anarene ‘ 810 342 6,893 TA 48.38 11.32 ore 34.27 836.59 
ORO eek eke tek onan wea ee ate 841 $24 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
ROSS foes Jackie en Behe can 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45 .38 10.686 2.49 $2.23 65.20 
1 OA ae ot aia tices earn. 1,856 1,467 19,592 14 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
AS Oe take Reon acs ee enna ss 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
1086 ieee ns oe cice oor ee ees 2.172 — 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
MOST Se ota te Pattee eee f caise 4,740 1,861 28,425 118 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
| ae Se ae RT so ee en ee 2,772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
Barca tara rie an osleare ee oles = 2,613 1,171 17,812 109 37.71 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
Rae a ee ns cs ee rece 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25 .89 52.72 
Eee WO oilcdocs ate aawtckoye cyaiSta sia’ o's 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23 .63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
ROE ret Cr Sars a eialsS cae eeie = oie 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
2h ee Re eee Saree bs Sy Bs "4 1,981 13,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 7.12 7.07 89.64 
ee ee en Riv SaataN atte o.5i8 433 187 4,699 259 food 5.20 76 .61 .50 8.40 

40s qu pee scisca tere eumeseustereisc 369 121 695 260 7.56 5.61 77 .68 .50 7.83 
VET ae ee en ar eee 310 106 357 264 8.18 6.30 15 .67 46 7.62 
Septemberscs. ite wet. vient... 237 67 210 267 8.16 6.29 12 62 .53 7.73 
Oetober esti). 2205. eres 287 121 1,013 269 7.02 5.19 .68 .64 sh! TAT 
Wovem ber... so ss saien oats 325 136 2,863 268 6.37 4.46 .59 .63 .69 6.62 
December 425.26 > nig _ 355 263 787 258 6.55 * 4.38 .58 .60 99 5.19 
prrticianne oieis y= 330 110 625 259 6.69 4.60 .61 .69 .79 6.47 

ss oe eatet Babee: 330 115 470 259 6.52 4.56 .56 64 .76 5.46 
WMarchee~ 3 eee ceoas 360 115 415 257 7.33 5.00 81 .65 .87 5.76 
April ey ee Sere ae 435 155 580 255 6.78 4.90 afl .59 .58 5.53 

IMRY Boca oe ea nce cimeriaee s 610 290 1,400 253 77.08 75.27 r.68 r.63 r.50 76.39 

SANE: aie tite ee eee es aes 500 155 680 252 pt .07 p5.38 p.51 p.68 p.50 pi .53 

aga] Wacineee cate oes onset ees an ea p470 pl45 680 p251 na n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a 


Nors: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 


944, p.170. ed 
i TUnkted States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly 
ion i inati it of f the follo 
ee eae Ts acta ues cae pinch coenatiicr eh the 


, discharge, or miscellaneous 1 
same company are not considered as accessions or 

‘A quit is a termination of employment, gen 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his 


separations due to death, permanent disal 
Beginning wi 


Navy were included in us separations, 


separations. 
generally initiated by the worker because 
et Sg ptioeee Beda 
were compu ‘or miscellaneous separations; 1. 6., 
ie et eens Pility, retirements on pensions, and similar 
th September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
miscellaneo 


inds: quit, 


accessions or separations. 


_ pPreliminary 


6A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the of the 
‘A layoff is a termination of employmen 


worker, 
tt at the will of the employer, without 


judice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
pheaye a gia ieee layoff Bk 
ion. . 
Brkt, wcoeest alone the ‘inne 7 ola new employee or the rehiring of an old employee: 
Transfers from one plant to another of 


the name of the worker remaining on the 


same company are not consid as 


tes since J: , 1948, are not strictly comparable with 
[eaten F pelonsc dunks Lneieiad ea: refer to all employees rather than wage 
only. 


n.a.Not available. rRevised. 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING AUGUST’ 


Organization Affected Union 
Manufacturing, Building and Mining 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation®.................... n.d. 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc.’........... n.d. 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation‘............. clo 
Briggs Manufacturing Company 

Hamtramek Plante an an cae oe eet ace AFL 

HamtramekiPlantQeeree. crc taetist aes: AFL 

Hamtramck, Plants eivearie cote et tae CIO 

Outer Drive Plant sh. cavaaec cinta ened CIO 
Bull Dog Electric Products Company............. AFL 
Carnegie Illinois Steel Corporation..............-. UMW 
Chrysler Corporation 

De Soto Warren Avenue plant..................} CIO 

Detroitylank Arsenalijeacen.etrst ae eee ee n.d. 

Dodge Truck plant.............. Se CH oe CIO 

Jefferson Avenue'plant?.. 2et...c cen nosessae + n.d. 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company............. : 
Consolidated Paper Company..................+. CIO 
Decorated Metal Manufacturing Company’........| AFL 
DossinvhoodsErodtictswennee orem etic. eran CIO 
ElectniciBoatiCompany®eeeeses orate sce wees Ind. 
Ford, Collieries| Company; 2.048. cosa ee n= - oor UMW 
Ford Motor Company 

Highland: Parkoplantacerprcer cceets ye decisis CIO 

Highland Parksplan tinc.c.« oentmncw ca keto tes «lat CIO 
Gear Grinding Machine Company®............... CIO 
General Motors Corporation 

Chevrolet Gear & Axle plant................... CIO 
GorhamyloollCompanyeneeeten int oe oe CIO 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation®............... CIO 
Hudson Motor Car Company”................... CIO 
International Nickel Company................... CIO 
International Nickel Company................... CIO 
International Shoe Company".................... CIO 
Jamison Coal & Coke Company™................. UMW 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.............. n.d. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation’.............. n.d. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation®.............. UMW 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company................... CIO 
Kopperscoali Company <r Sain ee n.d. 
Lawson Manufacturing Company................. n.d. 
Liggett and Myers Tobacco Company............. AFL 
Mahous(R ©) Company's). 8k oe oe AFL 
Milsons terete sae rc Daur: See ere niece ai are rie ne UMW 
Monsanto Chemical Company.................... AFL 
INationalyiube,Companyaer a1. 00e en ae er n.a. 
Packard Motor Car Company.................... CIO 
Paper Convertors Company. eooese ne ua ae. CIO 
Pennsylvania Transformer Company®,............ CIO 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Corporation. ..|UMW 


Pittsbargzh:Coal-Company.?....). 08.00 4es0 ee oes an UMW 
Pittsburgh Coal:Company” —. ...0.065.6e 6 ae UMW 
Pittsburgh Coal Company™,..............-....-. UMW 
Pittsburgh Steel Company™......5..........++--. CIO 
Ramapo-Ajax Company.scsnes 0026s cics amore ecine on AFL 
Ramapo-Ajax Companys .p. ss. co asty so) cht oles te AFL 
Sts ous Car! Company era. sos snias see tba he. ale CIO 
Star bool and ies WOrks:s.5.< 6 oss. ilees wae «pore w. CIO 
Sterling Steel Castings Company”................ AFL 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company”’.................. CIO 
Walsh-Kaiser Company........22....ccsccencesees n.d. 
Walsh-Kaiser Company. .................se0000- n.d. 
Weirton Steel Company”, ........00...s0cs00ce0: n.d. 
Westmoreland Coal Company”................... n.d. 
Wilburi@oal Company. jac.) ote art eles oni, UMW 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation®................ CIO 
Miscellaneous 
Mi Lbest from plata baemeraesiota meen ecorcnn terete reenter acer n.d. 
Hox. heateesishersy Mer ack Sache aoe n.d. 
Greyhound! @orporationy.ee desu «0s nee CIO 
Philadelphia Transportation Company”..... ES CIO 
RadiosStattongiS.b, a ay wake. eres tenon annie AFL 
Reading Street Railway Company................ AFL 
PPTUCKAGHIVersuee mmiin arctan hits a. once nak ae AFL 
PUI CK et samnrcn treet elcioraua asian an OE ares oes oe AFL 
Ypsilanti municipal employees.................. CIO 


Location 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Thompsonville, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Monroe, Mich. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Groton, Conn. 
Curtisville, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Vestaburg, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Portage, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Western Pennsylvania 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ellwood City, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
North Side, Pa. 
Shenandoah, Pa. 
Washington Co., Pa. 
Washington Co., Pa. 
Washington Co., Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Monsanto, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
Fayette County, Pa. 
Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
Hooversville, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Aspinwall, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Reading, Pa. 


30 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Affected 


8/ 7 170 
20 100 
38 
8/ 3 425 
& 2,800a 
29 1,2306 
13: 3,000 
4 400 
20 655c 
54 
i 600d 
16 2,500e 
24 1,500 
Ee 5,000 
16 n.d. 
11 250 
30 330 
17f| 11,000 
850 
10 1,100 
Q7 8,000g 
10 1,000 
13 7,000 
23 300 
16 525 
me 7,500 
25 2,000 
30 2,000 
14 300 
24 218 
9 820h 
8 1,3307 
24 1,000 
A 2,1007 
14 650 
5 80 
8 2,200k 
ae 15 
on 2,550 
BG 17 
a 2201 
24 1,000 
ae 100 
24 300 
25 4,000 
11 550 
24 Q77 
a Q77 
24 2,530n 
30 104 
wee 104 
16 1,2000 
ne 140 
29 250 
24 400 
oe 7,650 
a 100 
17 860 
17 120 
10 45 
.. | 20,000p 
14 100 
4 Q1 
fe 80 
q 6,000 
Ox nN. 
on n.a. 
12 600 
14 | 25,000 
3 80 


1Incomplete report based on informa- 
tion appearing in the press. 

2Car shop and wheel mill were affected. 

3Jacquard weavers. 

4Foundry workers. . , 

8The strike of the entire day shift 
caused the shutdown of the entire plant. 

‘Mechanics Educational Society of 
America. d 

7The company closed the plant chasing 
that employees had deliberately slowe: 


down production to 65%. The union 
plained, the slowdown was due to faulty 
machinery. 


8Three plants were affected. 

9Welders and assemblers in the am- 
phibian tractor department. 

l0Main plant closed. 

Cutters. 

12No, 21 mine. 

Bar mill. . 

“Seamless tube mill. 

Vesta No. 5 mine. : 

16Drivers for trucking firm which has a 
contract for hauling work caused the 
stoppage. : 

The companies affected were: Hillman 
Coal and Coke Company, Crucible Fuel 
Company, Big Bend Coal Company, and 
Republic Steel Company. 

18Two plants were affected. 

19Westland mine. 

20Lindley mine. 

21Allenport plant. 

22The entire plant was shut down. 

23Melvindale Forge Division. 

24Tsabella mine. 

253Magee mine. 

26Plants in Paterson, East Paterson, 
Fair Lawn and Woodridge were affected. 

272,000,000 workers were deprived of 
transportation facilities until the Army 
took over the line on August 8. The work- 
ers returned on August 7. 

28M usicians. 3 

27Twelve companies in Lancaster, 40 in 
York, and several in Harrisburg, Pa. were 
affected. 

%Territory bounded by Texas, Montana, 
and Illinois affecting 103 companies. 

31Employees of the gas, water, sewer, 
sewage disposal, street and park depart- 
ments, 


a68 interplant drivers affected 7 plants 
and caused 2,800 to be idle. 

680 nailers who struck on August 26 
were joined on August 28 by 1,200 sym- 
pathy strikers. 
ace strike of 200 caused 455 others to be 
idle. 
dA strike of 23 jitney drivers forced 600 
to be idle. : 
eInterplant truck drivers caused shut- 
down of the entire plant. 

£4,450 returned to work. 

g2,800 machine operators caused 8,200 
others to be idle. 

h20 striking cranemen caused 300 others 
to be idle. 

180 striking cranemen caused 1,250 oth- 
ers to be idle. = 

71,800 employees at the Military Ave- 
nue plant, and 800 at the gun plant. 
Pines workers forced 1,800 others to be 
idle. 
mace cranemen forced 200 others to be 
idle. 

mThe dispute was started on June 29, 

nA strike of 230 men caused 2,300 others 
to be idle. 

020 men started a walkout by refusing 
to perform new operations on tanks at 
reduced piece-work rates. 

‘pThe company cited the number of 
strikers as 3,200 while the union quoted 
20,000. 

n.a.Information not available. 


A FYL —American Federation of Labor. 
C1O—Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 
Ind. Independent union. 
—United Mine Workers. 
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tion workers are involved. These mines 
normally produce about 150,000 tons daily 
which are mostly converted into coke for 
steel mills. 

The Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany was affected by a strike in protest of 
the raising of several Negro workers to 
operators’ jobs. The company operates 
all the city’s subways and elevated trains, 
street cars and buses. On August I, the 
6,000 employees of the company left their 
jobs, thereby leaving 2 million persons 
without normal transportation facilities. 
The same situation prevailed on August 2 
when the case was turned over to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to handle. On August 8, 
the Army was directed to take control of 
the system but complete service was not 
restored until August 7, when the employ- 
ees of the system decided to return to 
work, after they had been threatened with 
loss of their jobs, loss of unemployment 
benefits, denial of certificates of availabil- 
ity for the duration of the war, cancella- 
tions of occupational deferments, reclassi- 
fication in the draft and invokement of the 
fine and imprisonment provisions of the 
Smith-Connally anti-strike act. 

The strike of the 11,000 workers of the 
Electric Boat Company in Groton, Con- 
necticut, which lasted from August 14 to 
August 17, was of special interest since it 
followed a vote on August 12 in which the 
majority of the workers decided not to 
strike. The count was 6,334 workers 
against and 1,717 in favor of striking. 
The company is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of submarines in the country, and 
this vital production was held up for four 


days. The union had wanted the pay in- ; 


creases previously granted by the War 
Labor Board made retroactive to July, 
1943, and settlement of thirty-four griev- 
ances. The employees went back to work 
on the promise of a conference on the 
grievances. 


TURNOVER RATES 


The total separation rate for manufac- 
turing industries was 7.07 per hundred em- 
ployees in June, the same as for June a 
year ago, according to the preliminary es- 
timates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The June, 1944, figure was almost identi- 
cal with the previous month’s figure of 
7.08. All the component rates approxi- 
mated their levels of a year ago, as can 
be seen in the accompanying table, and 
show only minor changes from the previ- 
ous month. 

The quit rate increased for the third 
consecutive month to 5.38, the highest 
for this series since September, 1943. Dis- 
charges were the highest since January, 
1944, layoffs the lowest since August, 1943, 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


and miscellaneous separations were at the 
lowest rate since November, 1941. The 
increase in miscellaneous separations since 
November, 1941, has largely been caused 
by military separations, which are in- 
cluded in the rates as shown in the table. 
The military separation component was 
the lowest in June since Pearl Harbor— 
44 per hundred employees. 

The total accession rate increased for 
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the second consecutive month in June to 
7.53, the highest rate since September, 
1943. It is the first month since Novem- 
ber, 1943, that accessions exceeded separa- 
tions. The increase in the hiring rate re- 
flects the beginning of the influx of sum- 
mer workers and the closing of schools of 
all grades. 
Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Employment in J uly 


MPLOYMENT fell off by less than 

150,000 from June to July as a re- 
sult of the decline from the June peak in 
agricultural employment. A total of 64.4 
million persons were at work or in the 
Services in July, according to preliminary 
estimates. 

Civilian nonagricultural employment, 
which had declined sharply early in 1944, 
increased almost 100,000 in July and was 
higher than any other month this year. 

The peak in employment of the labor 
force was probably reached in June, al- 
though the total of 64.5 million persons 
with jobs or in the Armed Forces did not 
quite reach the earlier prediction of the 
midyear peak for 1944 for two main 


no variation from this trend is anticipated 
in view of the current labor situation. As 
for employment in industries manufactur- 
ing durable goods, it has been estimated 
that manpower requirements in that sec- 
tor will decline fully a quarter of a million 
by the year’s end. 


TRENDS BY INDUSTRY 


Industrial employment showed no net 
change from the preceding month in spite 
of continuing declines in durable manu- 
facturing industries. An additional 50,000 
workers in transportation offset decreases 
in the building trades and in factories. 

Recent gains in nondurable industries 
have been slight, and will’ probably con- 


Employment and Unemployment, July, 1942-July, 1944! 


In Thousands 
1944 1948 1942 
Distribution of Labor Force and Employment ee 
July} June May July 

Unemploymentsoe sacs chica aweictesiiaiersio eines sios FT tat ae fates EE Mah: 
Excess of employment over economic labor force.| 8,104 8,386 7,377 8,024 1,860 
Total employment aay snouts as omic Pocus sie ocrorietorave 64,357 | 64,500 | 63,449 | 63,712 | 57,097 
Agriculture a... av 1s nena geieereanarenetents iA sdateh iets 10,982 | 11,320 | 10,677 | 11,385 | 11,629 
Rorestrysand fishing once oi aeitaci «aes 183 183 177 197 222 
Potal MNaUStIYy wie eets oe eta aol Riowcteiecs ererecore ores 21,309 | 21,310 | 21,249 | 22,314 | 21,611 

Extraction of mineralsis., jo.0 ce ae eels roreecas 645 649 649 696 786 

Manufacturing tse oem css. s aree ee leteie oienstece 15,368 | 15,392 | 15,429 | 16,320 | 14,689 

Construction isan coos ore crere ro ae Sovese see 1,350 1,374 1,335 1,756 2,783 

Transportation merase veer: Scenes 2,966 2,915 2,859 2,514 2,305 

Public utilities:; Satan snees be sot ans 980 980 979 1,028 1,047 
Trade, distribution and finance................. 7,363 7,392 7,409 7,410 7,461 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)...... 23,070 | 22,851 | 22,503 | 20,984 | 14,942 
Miscellaneous industries and services........... 1,450 | 1,444] 1,483 | 1,421] 1,233 
Emergency employment* 

WPA, CCC, and NYA (out-of-school)......... a a a a 656 

1Subject to revision. *Not included in employment total. aNo longer in existence. 


reasons. A smaller agricultural labor force 
than usual handled the season’s peak of 
operations on farms, and secondly, the 
downward trend of factory employment 
in war industries, brought about by pro- 
duction adjustments, had already marked 
the beginnings of industrial demobiliza- 
tion. The demand for farm labor normally 
declines in the latter half of the year, and 


tinue so at least until the end of the Eu- 
ropean phase of the war. Nevertheless, 
gains in the food group, particularly, have 
been large enough to partially offset losses 
in the heavy industries. As a result the 
over-all monthly declines in manufactur- 
ing have been reduced to a fraction of 
what they had been in the first quarter 
of the year. 


Stabilization of employment in at least 
two industries—mining and public utilities 
—reflects the release of pressure by the 
draft. Inductions in recent months have 
been lower and confined largely to young- 
sters and those in less essential oecupa- 
tions. 


DEMOBILIZATION TRENDS 


Current trends in demobilization are 
only dimly outlined in today’s discussions 
of manpower. While the “tendency of 
temporarily displaced workers to be done 
with the war now that peace seems near” 
has caused alarm in some circles, the pub- 
lic at large is more concerned with the 
sizable readjustments in labor require- 
ments’ which will come when hostilities 
in Europe cease. The one and a half mil- 
lion members of the Armed Forces already 
discharged over a period of two and a half 
years. have been readily absorbed. Re- 
employment of an additional two million 
veterans released after the first phase of 
the war will prove much more difficult. 

Estimates of the number of additional 
civilian jobs which must be found for war 
workers and returning veterans must also 
take into account another type of demobi- 
lization which is inevitable as the transi- 
tion period gets under way. That is the re- 
tirement from the labor force of women 
and young people who have taken jobs 
under the stress of a wartime economy. 

Over 18 million women—more than ever 
before in the United States—were said to 
be employed at the midyear. Normally, 
there would have been less than 14.5 mil- 
lion women in the labor force. In April 
of this year, about 3 million boys and 
girls between fourteen and seventeen years 
of age were working full or part time. 
This is more than triple the number in 
that age group at work in March, 1940. 

A major sociological problem has 
now developed in the failure of these new 
“breadwinners” to leave their more “profit- 
able” occupations and return to schools. 
Theirs has been an important contribu- 
tion in time of labor stringency, but they 
may be expected to withdraw from the 
labor market when work opportunities, 
among other factors, bring about a return 
to prewar trends toward longer schooling. 
The extent to which women newly re- 
cruited will retire from the labor market 
remains problematical. One estimate in- 
dicates that about 40% of the 4 million- 
5 million new female workers will not 
seek postwar employment. 

Caryt R. Ferpman 
Division of Business Statistics 
Bride: Manpower Commission, Manpower Review, August, 


2Reductions of from one-third to one-half in munitions 
output recently have been assu by economists for 
appraisal of possible adjustments in the labor supply. 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


August 

1 Color Problem Causes Strike 
Entire system of Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Company paralyzed by 
strike caused by controversy over 
training and employment of colored op- 
erators. 


2 UAW Disciplines Local 
Executive Board of UAW (CIO) dis- 
charges president of Local No. 235, 
Milwaukee, and orders the 7,000 strik- 
ing members to return to work. 


3 Army Takes Over 
On orders of President, Army takes 
control of strike-bound Philadelphia 
transit system. 


Army Furloughs Needed Workers 


In first positive action to break man- 
power bottlenecks in lagging indus- 
tries, Army announces that it will fur- 
lough experienced heavy-tire builders 
to return to manufacturing work. 


4 Employment Ceilings Established 


Drastic action to relieve manpower 
shortages is taken by Director 
Byrnes, who places employment ceilings 
on nonessential industries in 181 labor- 
shortage areas, giving WMC power to 
veto resumption of civilian production 
anywhere on the basis of interference 
with local and interregional labor re- 
cruiting efforts. 


5 Strike Leaders Arrested 


While Army takes over control of 
Philadelphia transit system, United 
States Attorney General issues warrant 
for arrest of four strike leaders for vio- 
lation of the Smith-Connally Act. 


6 Transit Strike Ended 


Following a stern ultimatum by Major 
General Hayes in charge of the Phila- 
delphia transit system, employees 
abandon strike and return to work. 


9 Tire Output Restricted 


Following an eight-week manpower 
utilization survey completed by War 
Manpower Commission in four tire 
companies in Akron, it is charged that 
workers’ restrictions on output are 
responsible for a substantial part of 
lag in production of tires for large 
trucks, other vehicles and _ artillery. 
Report charges that over-all produc- 
tion was being restricted 15% by “the 
workers’ self-imposed limitations” in 
“many key departments, including tire 
building. 


11 President Orders Truck Seizure 
Following spreading paralysis of truck 
transportation in Middle West, Presi- 


dent orders seizure of 103 truck com- 
panies. Dispute caused by companies’ 
refusal to comply with order of WLB 
increasing wages. 


14 Coast Machine Shops Taken Over 

At President’s direction, Navy Depart- 
ment seizes five machine shops in San 
Francisco area where refusal of AFL 
machinists’ union to permit a work 
week longer than 48 hours has im- 
peded production of engines for ships 
and landing craft. 


15 ITU Rejoins AFL 


After a four-year separation, Inter- 
national Typographical Union reunites 
with AFL, bringing into the Federa- 
tion its estimated 83,500 members. 


16 Sanctions Imposed against Coast Ma- 
chinists 

Backed by an Executive Order of the 
President, Admiral Bowen imposes 
definite sanctions against recalcitrant 
West coast machinists. These include 
cancellation of all occupational defer- 
ments and the immediate induction of 
those certified as refusing to comply 
with orders, denial of further employ- 
ment including availability certificates, 
and withdrawal of all supplemental 
gasoline privileges. 


18 Cutbacks to Affect Aircraft Employees 
Assistant Chief of Army Air Staff 
states in testimony before Senate Com- 
mittee that major cutbacks in aircraft 
production will release 100,000 workers 
by the first of the year and as many as 
294,000 by next July. 


19 More Machine Shops Taken Over 


President orders seizure of an addi- 
tional 99 machine shops in San Fran- 
cisco area because of persistent refusal 
of union to allow more than 48 hours’ 
work per week. 


21 Demobilization Projected 
Selective Service chief, General Her- 
shey, estimates that between one and 
two million men in the Armed Services 
will be gradually released following vic- 
tory over Germany. 


22 Workers’ Security Fund Asked 


UAW (CIO) asks of General Motors a 
security fund equal to the fund set 
aside by the corporation for postwar 
contingencies. The union proposed 
that employees on the seniority list and 
returning veterans for whom the cor- 
poration could not provide at least 
40 hours’ work a week should be paid 
an allowance from the fund to supple- 
ment their unemployment compensa- 
tion so that the two items of income 
would equal 40 hours’ pay. 
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Company 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc 
Kilpatrick & Sons Foundry Company 
Koehring Company 


Lerner Stores, Inc 


PevyelyeDairy,, Company? snouseie nn aon. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Company 
Southern Coach Lines 
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Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 
4 Location ppiount of Bombe Remarks 
buat. sinedeon ads. . Buffalo, N. Y. 6¢-7¢/hr. Certain job classifications 
: 5¢/hr. deh Night-shift bonus 
Sh ODEN. St. Louis, Mo. 6¢-9¢/hr. 89 | Employees in nine classifications. Retroactive 
, ; to November, 1943 
Milwaukee, Wis. 5¢/hr. 600 | Production employees. Retroactive to January, 
: , 1944 
New York City $2-$7/wk. 800 | Office and warehouse jobs. Retroactive to 
i February, 1944 
St. Louis, Mo. $2.50/wk. } 500 Drivers (retail) 
$2.65/wk. Drivers (wholesale) 
Moved hiente. » Niagara Falls, N. Y. 1¢-2¢/hr. 185 
Nashville, Tenn. 8¢/hr. oy Bus drivers 
New York City 45¢/day 160 | Drivers 
> Ras is Philadelphia, Pa. 3¢-5¢/hr. ray Maintenance workers 
Lockport, INBS Ys 1¢-3¢/hr. 200 
eines wea sey Es St. Louis, Mo. Q6¢/hr. rs Drivers 
Buffalo and Tonawanda, 10¢/hr. 300 | Carpenters, yard laborers, millmen, and shippers 


N. 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 


23 Precedent Set in Seizing Mine 
President directs Secretary of Interior 
to seize and operate Pennsylvania an- 
thracite properties in which strike 
exists. This constitutes first instance 
of direct executive action, since dis- 
pute had not been submitted to Con- 
ciliation Service or to War Labor 
Board. 


24 AFL Announces Membership 
President Green announces member- 
ship in unions affiliated with the AFL 
has attained the highest point in his- 
tory, witha total of 6,761,935 dues- 
paying members as of August 1, 1944. 


Navy Demobilization Plan’ 
Secretary of Navy, speaking generally, 


states that the Navy would retain its - 


men a good deal longer than the Army. 


25 Foreman Union Issue Recurs 
A ninth bituminous coal mine is closed 
over the issue of recognition of super- 
visory employees’ union. 


28 Union Finally Complies 

Admiral Bowen, operating 104 seized 
machine shops in San Francisco, re- 
ports “full compliance’’ to Secretary 
of Navy, meaning “that in all shops 
that found it necessary to schedule 
overtime the men are working over- 
time.” 


29 Independent Unions Get Recognition 
WLB announces that a further step in 
according to independent unions par- 
ticipation in the settlement of labor 
disputes has been taken by providing 
that representatives of independents 
may sit on tripartite committees of 
Regional boards in cases involving 
independent unions. 


30 Volume of Discharges a: 
The y announces that since the 
start of the war and through June 30, 
1944, 1,279,000 men have been dis- 
charged from the Army. 


31 Coal Mines Seized Again 

On request of WLB, President orders 
Department of the Interior to seize ten 
bituminous coal mines to prevent their 
closing as a result of a strike of super- 
visory employees organized by the 
UMW. Recognition of the supervis- 
ors’ union is being sought. 


Travel Time in Oil Industry 


In the case of Thigpen vs. Gulf Refining 
Company, the United States District 
Court of the Eastern District of Louisiana 
ruled on July 27 that time spent in trav- 
eling by boat to and from oil drilling op- 
erations located in marsh lands and water 
beds is not working time and therefore 
does not have to be paid for under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The boats referred to in this case are 
provided by the company free of charge 
and employees may read, play cards, etc., 
while riding on them. Time spent on the 
boats amounts to about one and one-half 
to two hours each day. 


Vacation Savings Plan 


Under conditions of the Arma Corpora- 
tion’s vacation plan, in effect since Sep- 
tember, 1934, employees receive two hours’ 
pay for each one they save. Employees 
authorize the company, to deduct one 
hour’s pay from each of forty successive 
weeks’ compensation. At vacation time 
their savings are returned with an addi- 
tional eighty hours’ pay given by the com- 
pany. sees 
Payroll deductions for the vacation plan 
start the third week in August and cease 
the second week in June. Those who have 


been employed for less than forty weeks 


at the time of their vacations are given 
two hours’ pay for each hour they have 
saved. 

Leaving employment, inexcusable ab- 
sences and other behavior deleterious to 
the job at hand are considered cause to 
withhold vacation plan money. Then 
money saved is returned and no vacation 
pay or time is granted. 

Every hourly employee of the company 
has taken advantage of the company’s 
generous offer. 


Management Reading 


“Intercity Variations in Wage Levels,” by Louis 
M. Solomon, Division of Wage Analysis, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, 
August. An analysis ranking cities as to wage 
rates without showing actual rates paid by 
cities. It covers twenty-six manufacturing 
classifications—twenty metal-working occu- 
pations, three bakery, two janitorial occupa- 
tions, and one trucking occupation; and nine 
nonmanufacturing—two paying and receiving 
tellers, three laundry occupations, two elevator 
operators, one female file clerk and one female 
switchboard operator. The relative wage lev- 
els are compared for thirty-one large urban 
areas centering in cities with populations of 
250,000 or more. 


“Is Management Failing to Sell its Postwar 
Plans to Labor?” by Edward T. Parrack, 
Assistant to the President, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod and Grove, Inc., -Pittsburgh, Sales 
Management, September. This timely article 
reveals the need for better labor relations by 
industrial management. Oftentimes a com- 
pany will concentrate on a public relations 
program to sell its product to the consumers, 
but will ignore the need to sell itself to its 
employees in as intelligent a fashion as it sells 
its product. 


“Are We Prepared for Unemployment?” by 
Matthew Woll, Chairman, AFL Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee, American Federationist, Au- 

gust. Mr. Woll writes about the upgrading of 

wages during the war, wartime technological 
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improvements, “‘5 or 6 million excess workers” 
and policies that should be established by gov- 
ernment, labor and industry. Mr. Woll raises 
the question of providing security for industry 
so that there can be full employment at ade- 
quate wages. 


“How Much Help Will Veterans Really Need ?” 
by Donn Layne, Nation’s Business, August. 
An analysis of the “GI Bill of Rights” and fig- 
ures relating to the number of veterans who 
“‘won’t seek jobs.” It is estimated that 
“2,200,000 will seek education, 2,050,000 will 
become self-employed or enter business, 
1,200,000 will have assured jobs awaiting them, 
and 200,000 will go back to family enterprises.’ 
Although each veteran who cannot get a job 
will be able to draw $20.00 a week for unem- 
ployment compensation for a maximum of 


fifty-two weeks in the first two years of dis- 
charge, the author states that “it is more than 
likely that there will be no need to resort to 
his unemployment benefits.” 


“The Employment of Negroes in United States 


War Industries,” by Robert C. Weaver, Exec- 
utive Director, Mayor’s Committee on Race 
Relations, Chicago, International Labour Re- 
view, August. Occupational trends among 
Negro workers and the extent to which the 
Negro has found a place on the production line 
are covered in this article. 
achieves a place in an occupation he usually 
stays in it,’ according to the author, who 
states that “the greatest impetus to his 
elimination from traditional types of work has 
been technological change.” The attitude of 
American unions toward the Negro worker is 


x 


“Once a Negro . 


analyzed. Mr. Weaver finds that “union sup- 
port is extremely helpful in opening new types 
of employment to Negroes during booms.” 
Many unions, however, follow the social pat- 
tern of their community when handling the 
Negro problem. 

The writer indicates that with the coming of 
the postwar period Negro workers will be dis- 
placed because of lack of seniority and the pos- 
sibility of a surplus labor market. Thus the 
fate of the Negro worker “is intimately asso- 
ciated with that of all labor.” Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that industry has had work 
stoppages and unnecessary strikes as a result 
of antipathy between white and colored work- 
ers on the production line and anyone reading 
the Negro press can sense a growing resent- 
ment by Negroes against segregation by cer- 
tain unions or communities. : 
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STUDIES IN 
PERSONNEL POLICY 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


No. 15—Training Solutions of Company Problems 
A.—Programs Giving Special Attention to Development of Executive 
and Supervisory Personnel 
. 16—Company Pension Plans and the Social Security Act 
. 17—Medical and Health Programs in Industry 
. 18—Training Solutions of Company Problems 
B.—Programs Giving Special Attention to Development of the Skill 
of Non-Supervisory Production Employees’ 
- 19—Some Problems in Wage Incentive Administration 
- 20—Personnel Activities in American Business 
. 21—Trends in Company Vacation Policy 
. 22—Training Solutions of Company Problems 
C.—Programs Designed for the Development of Sales Personnel 
23—Personnel Practices in Factory and Office 
(Revised Edition) . 
No. 24—Employment of Aliens and Plant Protection 
No. 25—Job Evaluation—Formal Plans for Determining Basic Pay 
Differentials 
No. 26—Quick-Training Procedures 
No. 27—Reducing Fluctuations in Employment—Experience in 31 
Industries 
No. 28—Deferment under the Selective Service Act, with Appendix 
Covering the National Guard and Reserve Corps 
No. 29—Recognizing Long Service 
No. 30—Foreman Compensation 
No. 31—Employee Publications 
No. 32—Experience with Employment Tests 
No. 33—Problems in Wage Adjustment 
No. 34—Vacation Policy and National Defense 
No. 35—Shift Operation under Defense Conditions 
Neo. 36—Training White Collar Employees 
No. 37—Selecting, Training and Upgrading Supervisors, Instructors, 
Production Workers 
No. 38—Employment Procedures and Personnel Records 
No. 39—Employee Rating 
No. 40—Shift Practice in War Industry 
No. 41—Women in Factory Work 
No. 42—Employee Thrift Plans in Wartime 
No. 43—Employee Suggestion Systems 
No. 44—Company Policies Regarding Military and Civilian War Service 
No. 45—Employee’s Handbooks 
No. 46—Reducing Absenteeism 
No. 47—Company Annual Reports to Employees 
No. 48—Industrial Lunchrooms in Wartime 
No. 49—Visual Aids in Industrial Training 
No. 50—Dismissal Compensation 
No. 51—Unions of White Collar Employees 
No. 52—Company Policies on Military Service and War Jobs 
No. 53—The Problem of Absenteeism 
No. 54—Morale Factors in Production 
No. 55—Time Schedules in Job Training 
No. 56—Wartime Influences on Vacation Policies 
No. 57—Clerical Salary Survey of Rates Paid April, 1943 
No. 58—Wartime Pay of Women in Industry 
No. 59—Personnel Practices in Factory and Office, II : 
No. 60—Collective Bargaining Developments and Representative Union 
Agreements 
No. 61—Trends in Company Pension Plans 3 
No. 62—Principles and Application of Job Evaluation 
No. 63—Employment of Handicapped Persons 
No. 64—Company Organization Charts 
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